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The Clays In Early Alabama 
History 


By FRANK L. OWSLEY 


RP 5. REASONS FOR MIGRATING from the old and well-estab- 
lished communities in the eastern parts of the United States 
into the fresh lands to the west were many.’ In the day when 
men were imprisoned for debts, a man could, with the 
approval of everyone except his creditors, flee into the wilder- 
ness and thus rid himself of his persecutors. Long-standing 
quarrels between a nagging wife and an ill-tempered husband 
could be permanently settled without benefit of lawyers by 
a quick flight in a well-chosen direction. False and malicious 
rumors or even rumors not so false could be left behind, if 
one chose to begin life anew on the frontier. Men and women 
even sought flight from old age by pulling up stakes and 
going westward. ‘“We'll all be young again, if we go to Texas” 
was recorded in old letters of certain pioneers, and “G. T. ius 
(“Gone to Texas’’) was a synonym for those who left abruptly 
and for no good reason. Nor is it beyond reason to suppose 
that the stimulation and exuberance of a new country, where 
game, fresh land, new neighbors, and Indians were plentiful, 
did divert the minds of older people from the swift passage 
of time, and by giving them a new interest in life, prolong 
their years. But the common motive of most pioneers was 
the desire to better their fortunes by acquiring the free use 
or ownership of some of the public domain, or by increasing 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Association, 
University of Alabama, April 16, 1949. 


business or professional opportunities. Thus, for one reason 
or another did the frontier loom as a sanctuary for many who 
sought escape, the good, the bad and the indifferent. 

Clement Comer Clay, born in Halifax county, Virginia, in 
1789, and reared in Grainger county, Tennessee, left the 
home of his parents, Squire William and Rebekah Clay, and 
went to the Alabama frontier at Huntsville for some of these 
reasons. He would acquire lands, establish a law practice, 
find excitement in Indian wars and in the building of a new 
commonwealth, and hold every important political office, 
state and national, that Alabama could offer. Moreover, Clay 
was probably a refugee from slanderous tongues and mali- 
cious rumors: at least, there is an intriguing and shadowy 
incident concerning hog stealing in his early life which points 
in that direction.” Be that as it may, immediately after the 
unpleasant affair, Clay and his boon companion, a young 
Negro man, left for Huntsville on the North Alabama fron- 
tier. Clay’s worldly possessions at this time, about 1811, con- 
sisted of cash sufficient to last a few days, the horses he and 
his companion were riding, a change of clothes, a few law 
books, his Negro and, doubtless, a brace of pistols and the 
long-barrelled rifle which hung from his saddle. The journey 
to Huntsville was long and hazardous, for at no time after the 
first leg of the trip were they far from the Creek and Chero- 
kee frontiers. But it was not a lonely journey, for they fre- 
quently passed long wagon trains or rode in company with 
others on horseback, immigrating to the Alabama or southern 
Tennessee frontier. 


2 A long and involved episode, in which young Clay was maliciously accused of hog 
stealing, in 1807, by one John Bird, is told in the Clay correspondence. James 
Moore, Justice of the Peace, issued a warrant for Clay’s arrest and the elder Clay 
probably temporarily suppressed the matter by paying blackmail. Three years later 
the issue again came to light in politics, as young Clay opposed General John 
Cocke in county court. The whole matter was aired in several broadsides, dated 
May, 1811, copies of which are in the Clay Papers. The hog Clay was accused of 
stealing proved to be his own hog. Unless otherwise stated the family picid OF 
ence herein cited is in Clay Papers, Duke University Library. 
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Although Clay’s possessions were few, his energy, resource- 
fulness, thoroughness, and trustworthiness soon won him the 
respect and confidence of the frontier community, and with 
it a fine legal business. He had not been long at Huntsville 
before he became acquainted with the Withers family, who, 
like his own, were Virginians and who were already pros- 
perous planters. The chief attraction of the family was 
Susanna Claiborne Withers, whom Clay soon came to regard 
with serious intentions. After his return from the Creek War, 
he courted the beautiful young lady and in 1815 they were 
married. Susanna was the most important influence in Clay’s 
life after he left his parents. He, though a good and honorable 
man, Was an extremely sensitive person, quick to take offence 
and inclined to exact retribution upon the body of the 
offender. Susanna was stable, of balanced judgment, warm 
hearted, sympathetic and tolerant, a Christian woman in the 
fullest sense. One cannot read her letters, which cover half 
a century, without realizing that he had made the acquaint- 
ance of a great and noble lady. She not only added warmth 
and generosity to Clement Comer Clay’s life, but transmitted 
these qualities in a large measure to her three sons, Clement 
Claiborne, John Withers, and Hugh Lawson Clay.’ 

With the wise codperation of Susanna, Clay used his legal 
and business talents to great advantage. He soon became one 
of the leading lawyers and planters of North Alabama. He 
purchased several large plantations in Madison and Jackson 
counties and considerable properties in Huntsville, including 
3 For sketches of the Clay family see James Edmonds Saunders, Early Settlers of 
Alabama ... (New Orleans, 1899), p. 27 ff.; Willis Brewer, Alabama; Her History, 
Resources, War Record, and Public Men from 1540 to 1872 (Montgomery, 1872), 
pp. 356-359; William Garrett, Reminiscences of Public Men in Alabama for Thirty 
Years (Atlanta, 1872), pp. 289-292, 484-489; A. J. Pickett, History of Alabama 
(Sheffield, 1896) , pp. 648-653; Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Diction- 
ary of Alabama Biography (Chicago, 1921), II, 341-344; Ada Sterling, editor, 
A Belle of the Fifties; Memoirs of Mrs. Clay of Alabama, Covering Social and 


Political Life in Washington and the South, 1853-66 (New York, 1905), passim; 
and A. B. Moore, History of Alabama (University, Alabama, 1934) . 
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an interest in the Bank of Huntsville. A large slaveholder, 
he skillfully developed his plantations so as to produce be- 
tween 180 and 200 bales of cotton annually. 

Clay’s outstanding ability, strong character, and attractive 
personality soon also placed him high in local political circles. 
His friendship with Andrew Jackson and blood kinship with 
Henry Clay were great assets before 1824, when Jackson and 
Henry Clay became personal and political enemies. It was 
inevitable that Clay should have a public career, and there 
have been few citizens of Alabama who have been accorded 
so many political honors.* In 1817-19 he was a representative 
in the Alabama territorial legislature, and in the latter year 
he was a delegate from Madison county in the Alabama Con- 
stitutional Convention, where, as chairman of the committee 
on the constitution, he had a prominent part in drafting that 
document. Immediately after this he was elected circuit judge 
by the state legislature, which automatically, under the pro- 
visions of the constitution, made him a justice of the Supreme 
court. Despite the fact that Clay was only thirty years of age 
and the youngest member of the court, his colleagues immedi- 
ately elected him to preside over their body, thereby making 
him the first Chief Justice of Alabama. Clay held this position 
four years, after which he resigned to practice law and attend 
his plantations. It may be, too, that one reason for his resigna- 
tion was his intention to fight a duel, for soon afterwards he 
and Waddy ate had an encounter in which he put a slug 
in Tate’s leg. 

In 1828 Clay was again in the legislature, after having been 
defeated for Congress the year before by Gabriel Moore, an 
even more ardent Jackson man than Clay himself. Clay 
regarded Moore, who had mastered all the popular tricks so 
well known today, as a vulgar demagogue. He had not spoken 


4 Brewer, op. cit., pp. 356-357; Pickett, op. cit., pp. 648-653; and Owen, of. cit., III, 
342-343, have good sketches of the public career of Clement Comer Clay. 
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to his opponent in years, and it must have hurt the stiff and 
dignified young Clay to be defeated by a man whom he 
always refused to recognize as a gentleman. However, Moore’s 
election as governor, in 1829, removed him as an obstacle to 
Clay’s immediate ambition, and he was promptly elected to 
succeed Moore as representative in Congress from the Hunts- 
ville district. He then served three terms in Congress. Mean- 
while, Moore had been elected to the United States Senate, 
had broken with Jackson and had thus put himself on the 
side of Henry Clay. In doing this, he removed himself perma- 
nently from the path of Clement Comer Clay, for Jackson at 
this time was all-powerful in Alabama. This break with 
Jackson, though fortunate for Clay, nevertheless, apparently 
increased the latter’s dislike of Moore.® 

In 1835 Clay was himself elected Governor of Alabama 
and, before the expiration of his term, the legislature sent 
him to the United States Senate. However, in 1841, two years 
before the expiration of his term, he resigned and returned 
home to mend his fortunes by the practice of law and a closer 
attention to his plantations, and above all to be with his 
family from whom he had been long and often separated. 

Although Clay held all the important offices to which Ala- 
bama could elect him, and although he was a distinguished 
lawyer, he always thought of himself as a planter, and the 
center of his life was his family —not just his wife and 
children, but all his near relatives and those of his wife, 
Susanna. The time he spent away from home during the 


5 Letter, Clay to his wife, December 1, 1834. A brief excerpt from a letter of 
Clay’s to his wife reveals Clay’s attitude. On a trip to Washington, in 1834, Con- 
gressman Clay, Senator Moore, and a young man were the sole passengers on the 
stage coach for the greater part of 170 miles. Clay wrote his wife as follows: 
“I did not salute him on entering the stage, direct a remark to him, or reply to 
one made by him, during the whole distance, nor bid him adieu by a nod when 
we separated. Without going into further particulars, I will say, generally, that 
I scrupulously kept up the same unbending non intercourse or non communion, 
which I have observed toward him for the last ten or twelve years.” 
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years of his political career seemed to him time subtracted 
from life itself. Early in his career, while attending the legis- 
lative session at St. Stephens, Clay thus expressed this attitude 
towards political life to Susanna: 

I enjoy health, in a degree to which I have long been a stranger— 
I have a comfortable room and an agreeable room-mate. I have a 
sufficiently bounteous table continually spread before me. I have 
company, which evinces every disposition to render my situation 
agreeable—but I am not happy!!! My dear wife is far removed from 
my presence, and without her, all the attractions & engagements of a 
palace would be lost upon me. . . . Is it not astonishing that a 
rational man should wander so far from the path of reason? But man, 
though rational, is vain, ambitious & aspiring; and his better judge- 
ment is but too frequently overborne [by his ambitions]. 


Clay not only sadly missed his wife, but also his little son 
Clement Claiborne, his only child at the time, and he closed 
his letter with the touching injunction: “call to the recollec- 
tion of my little son, that he has a father.’”® 

Years later this feeling still persisted and was reflected in 
letters from Susanna to her children. On one occasion, just 
after she and her husband had attended President Jackson’s 
levee, she thus expressed her feeling about her husband’s 
political career and politics in general: ‘Washington is the 
same place that I have always found it—the very best place to 
kill time, but the hardest and the worst place to expect to find 
truth, sincerity, or even the shadow of honesty. I wish more 
than ever that I had once more the calm, uninterrupted 
pleasure of a family fireside. I trust that your father may yet 
be a private gentleman through choice, for I should not like 
him to be compelled to retire.’ When Clay retired from the 
senate in 184], one of his chief reasons for so doing was to 
be with his family and plantations. 

Nor was it just homesickness, though that was a strong 


6 Ibid., November 11, 1818. 
* Letter, Susanna Clay to her son [Lawson], January 2, 1834. 
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factor, which gnawed at Clay’s heart when absent from his 
family. Besides the pleasure of the daily association with his 
loved ones was the ever-haunting fear of illness and death 
which might come days and weeks before the absent one could 
be informed. Earlier, this had already happened to him. In 
1829, he had received this laconic note: “It is with the feel- 
ing of the deepest regret that I have to inform you of the 
death of your brother Dr. William Clay.”*® Likewise, in 1841, 
he had received similar news of his aged father’s death.® 
During his prolonged absences from home a sense of impend- 
ing tragedy seemed always to hang over this sensitive and 
deeply emotional man. Indeed, the Clay correspondence is 
replete with this feeling of dread which seemed to lurk in the 
minds of all members of the family when separated by great 
distances. In 1826, Susanna wrote her husband: ‘‘Huntsville 
is more unhealthy, at this time than I ever knew it, there is 
scarcely a day that I do not hear of a death. . . . Our children 
are all in the country. Withers was quite ill after you left us, 
as soon as he was able I carried him to the country with 
Lawson.”’*° In 1824, William and Rebekah Clay wrote their 
son: 


We have for some time past had great solicitude for you. In the 
first place we were informed that a man of the name of Clay in 
Huntsville, or the vicinity, was lying at the point of death with the 
spotted fever, and that he had lost two of his sons & eleven blacks . . . 
[This] rumor gave us great anxiety. But in a short time it was con- 
tradicted. ... But very shortly again Dr. Tate & family were all night 
at J. Jarnagin’s [a neighbor of*William Clay] ... and Mr. Tate told 
Mrs. Jarnagin that when they left home [Huntsville] . . . about five 
or six weeks previous, that you were lying low with fever. This seemed 
to us rather a confirmation of the first report, and gave us extreme 


8 Letter, ? to Clay, September 24, 1829; see also H. N. Greene to Clay, December 
31, 1829. 

9 Letter, Susanna Clay to her husband, August 31, 1841, in reply to one from him, 
August 14, 1841. 

10 July 14, 1826. 
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anxiety. Thus we were kept several weeks in suspense, as it were 
between hope and despair, until a few days since Major G. [abriel] 
Moore from your state passed on his way to Washington [and said 
that the rumor was groundless, and] that he saw you a few days before 
he left home, [and] that you appeared to be in good health.™ 


In 1833, when C. C. Clay, Jr., was attending the University 
of Alabama, a cholera epidemic broke out and wild rumors 
spread over the country. During this time the son had failed 
to write home promptly because of extra work and lack of 
news, and his parents were distraught with anxiety. At last, 
on hearing that he was alive and well, the father wrote this 
fervent message: ‘“The relief from apprehension and the pain 
of uncertainty was very acceptable to me . . . to your mother 
‘it was, perhaps, more than acceptable.” In another letter 
the senior Clay rebuked his son for failure to write because 
he had nothing of interest to communicate. “I would sug- 
gest,” he wrote, ‘‘. . .-that you never offer as an apology, for 
not writing to me that you had nothing to communicate. Such 
an apology can never be well founded between us—for you 
always have something to write, which interests me, when you 
are able to say—your health is good, that no misfortune has 
befallen you.’’** In those days of slow communication “we 
are well and we hope this will find you the same”’ was no idle 
statement, but spoke what was always in the minds of those 
separated by long distances. 

It must not be supposed, however, that ambition alone im- 
pelled Clay to pursue a successful political career and thus 
deprive himself of the daily pleasures of his life. Without 
doubt, he found the game of politics exciting and fascinating. 
Although he seemed reserved and even stiff in his public 
bearing, he had the uncanny gift, attributable to Jefferson 
11 November 6, 1824. Clement Comer Clay's mother always spelled her name 
Rebekah. 


12 June 24, 1833. 
13 December 15, 1832. 
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and Jackson, of championing the issue of paramount-concern 
to his constituents. He supported most of the national pro- 
gram of Jackson and in local politics advocated state aid for 
railroads, especially those destined to connect the Tennessee 
Valley with the Gulf. But the central issue of Clay’s political 
career was the disposal of the public lands of the state and 
federal governments. When a representative in the legisla- 
ture from Madison county, he championed the sale at public 
auction of 400,000 acres of relinquished land which the Fed- 
eral government had granted Alabama for the purpose of 
building a canal around Muscle Shoals. This was the land 
which the settlers had been compelled to relinquish after the 
panic of 1819. Much of it had been improved, and naturally 
the settlers were anxious to have the right to purchase it back 
at the minimum government price. But if the land were put 
up at public auction, speculators would outbid them or they 
would have to pay prices above the government scale. How- 
ever, most of this land lay outside Madison county, so that 
the inhabitants of that county would not be adversely affected 
by selling it at auction. On the contrary, the planters and 
farmers of Madison and the merchants of Huntsville, whom 
Clay represented, regarded with favor the proposed canal, 
which was to be built with the money derived from the sale 
of this land. When Clay ran for Congress, however, he re- 
versed his position, and frankly admitted it. He now repre- 
sented a constituency much larger than Madison county and, 
perhaps, a majority of Clay’s constituents had relinquished 
their lands or were squatters on the public domain, and were, 
therefore, hopeful of regaining their lands or preémpting 
them at the government price of $1.25 an acre, without bid- 
ding for them at public auction. In pursuit of these objec- 
tives, Clay sponsored or actively supported during his career 
in the Congress such relief and preémption measures as would 
enable the settlers to regain their lands or purchase them at 
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government prices. Furthermore, he quietly supported Gov- 
ernor Gayle’s stand against the national government and 
Andrew Jackson when an attempt was made to drive out the 
squatters from the Creek lands. His action as Governor in 
suppressing the threatened uprising of the Creeks and hasten- 
ing their removal to the West was in essence a measure in 
behalf of the people to procure cheap land. Finally, as sen- 
ator, Clay vigorously supported the Log Cabin Bill which 
became the permanent preémption law of 1841. Even in his 
legal practice, certainly in his early years, Clay’s great pre- 
occupation was land. He was what was known as a “land 
lawyer.” 

While Clay supported most of the Jacksonian measures, he 
had been unalterably opposed to the Force Bill during the 
nullification controversy, and this too was the attitude of the 
majority of Alabamians. This is an interesting deviation from 
Jacksonian Democracy, and the trend toward state rights, and 
state sovereignty became more pronounced towards the end 
of Clay’s political career; and it was of paramount importance 
in the career of his elder son, Clement Claiborne. In thus 
“rolling with the punch,’’ Clay retained the support of the 
majority. One might ask: did Clay choose the popular side 
to win political preferment, or did he stand for what he 
believed, and thus receive popular support hardly surpassed 
in his time as a result of his honest convictions? Answer this 
question about Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and one may safely apply the same to Clement 
Comer Clay. 

Other men of Clay’s time likewise chose the popular side, 
but they did not enjoy political success in a measure com- 
parable to that of Clay. The truth of the matter was, of course, 
that Clay possessed certain qualifications in addition to his 
talent for gauging public opinion. Like Andrew Jackson, he 
won and retained the friendship of the most powerful politi- 
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cal leaders of his party. They were never intimate friends 
like those of Jackson, for Clay’s sensitive nature caused him 
to throw up a protective wall around his private life, so that 
his bearing, though courteous and amiable, was somewhat 
aloof. The important fact was that the leaders of his party 
trusted him implicitly and admired him. Clay had the talent, 
too, of organizing a campaign, which in essence meant organ- 
izing his political and personal friends, who in turn organized 
theirs, until the rank and file of voters had been reached. 
When the senior Clay had withdrawn from active politics, his 
craftsmanship was still seen, reflected in the election or defeat 
of other politicians. This becomes quite evident in the rapid 
rise to political power of the son, Clement Claiborne. There 
is little question, for example, that the influence of the elder 
Clay was decisive in the election of the younger to the state 
legislature in 1841, and possibly to the United States Senate 
in 1853. For Clement Comer Clay exercised his political 
influence, not only through strong allies, but, as time passed, 
through his sons and their wives, especially through the wife 
of C. C. Clay, Jr., the famous Virginia Tunstall Clay, and her 
politically powerful relatives, the Colliers, Battles, and Tun- 
stalls. A careful study of this family team—it was too nice an 
organization to call a machine—would enlighten us no little 
as to how the game of politics was played in the Old South.” 

First, however, let us turn attention to the personality and 
private characters of the three sons of Clement Comer and 
Susanna Clay, and about the famous Virginia Tunstall who 
married C. C. Clay, Jr., in February, 1843. 

Clement Claiborne, the eldest son, was born December 16, 
1816; John Withers, January 11, 1820; and Hugh Lawson, 
named for Hugh Lawson White, the senior Clay’s former law 
teacher and famous Tennessee political figure, January 24, 
1823. Each was well educated. All completed Greene’s Acad- 


14 See n. 4, above. 
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emy in Huntsville, and Clement, Jr., and Withers attended 
the University of Alabama and the University of Virginia. 
The former received degrees from both universities, but 
Withers seems to have obtained most of his training at Vir- 
ginia. Lawson was sent to Charlottesville rather than to 
Tuscaloosa, so that he could be with his older brothers. 
Apparently, the depression following the panic of 1837, 
prevented him from completing his course and receiving a 
degree. The three sons became lawyers and all practiced at 
one time or another with the senior Clay.” 

Withers soon abandoned the practice of law to edit the 
Huntsville Democrat, which he continued to do until he was 
paralyzed in 1884—after which two of his daughters con- 
tinued the work for several years. Withers was a strong 
element in the Clay political team for the influence of his 
paper was powerful in the Democratic circles of the state, and 
its weight was, of course, always thrown behind his brother. 
It is probable that some of its ablest editorials were penned 
by the elder Clay, especially when Clement, Jr., was launch- 
ing his political career. Withers married Mary F. Lewis and 
he was the only one of the sons fortunate enough to rear 
children and pass on the family name. 

Hugh Lawson never sought office for himself, but devoted 
his life to the practice of law and the management of the Clay 
plantations. In fact, he was the only one of the three brothers 
who took a prolonged interest in farming. As a boy it was 
Lawson and his mother Susanna who managed the planta- 
tions in the frequent and prolonged absences of the senior 
Clay. Impulsive, warm-hearted, and high minded, Lawson 
was the most lovable of the boys. Endowed with his mother’s 
kindly, generous, and sympathetic temperament, he never- 
theless had his father’s fighting heart; and it appears that in 
the rough and tumble days of early Alabama politics a fight- 


15 See n. 3, above, for sketches of the sons. 
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ing member of a political family was essential to make one’s 
enemies cautious in their use of words and their resort to 
blows." 

In late 1845, the senior Clay sent Lawson to Tuscaloosa to 
aid his brother Clement, Jr., in his campaign in the state 
legislature for the judgeship of Madison county—a very lucra- 
tive position. Clement was successful, and it seems that his 
younger brother’s role as a lobbyist was highly important in 
his success?” 

In 1846, at the age of twenty-three, Lawson recruited a 
company and served in the Mexican War. To the later ad- 
vantage of his brother, when he became senator, he came to 
know the future President Pierce. Lawson later served as 
colonel in the Confederate Army, being for a while on E. 
Kirby Smith’s staff. He married Celeste Comer, a distant 
relative, and closely related to Governor Braxton Bragg 
Comer of later times. They had one child who died at an 
early age.’® 

We know far more about both the public and private life 
of C. C. Clay, Jr., than about that of John Withers and Hugh 
Lawson. This is due in part to his political prominence, and 
in part to his wife, the famous Virginia Tunstall. She saw to 
it that his papers were carefully preserved; but of more 
importance, she immortalized him — and herself — in her 
memoirs entitled A Belle of the Fifties, which she dictated at 
the age of seventy-eight.’® Our knowledge is also due to the 


16 Letters, C. C. Clay, Jr., and Hugh Lawson Clay to their father, June 29, 1841, 
October 24, 1845. There is considerable evidence to indicate that Lawson Clay's 
presence more than once served to quiet the tongue of slander and cause the 
belligerent to think twice before making the first move. 

17 Letters, Hugh Lawson Clay to his father, October 24, 1845, December 9, 1845; 
see also commission of Clement Claiborne Clay as Judge of Madison county, issued 
by Governor Joshua Martin February 6, 1846 (in Clay Papers). 

18 See n. 3, above. Saunders, op. cit., gives best sketch of Lawson Clay; see also 
Anne Kendrick Walker, Braxton Bragg Comer: His Family Tree from Virginia’s 
Colonial Days (Richmond, Virginia, 1947) . 

19 See n. 3, above. 
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fact that C. C. Clay, Jr., was always the special concern of his 
father and mother. This apparent favoritism grew partly out 
of the fact that Clement, Jr., was always in delicate health and 
frequently critically ill. It was also due to his temperament. 
Ever completely responsive to the kindly advice and affection 
of his parents, his relationship with them was one of mutual 
understanding and camaraderie. He was also deeply loved by 
his friends, who likewise have left their recollections of him. 
He was always gentle, patient, without malice, and lacking in 
the retaliatory spirit. 

But we must not rush to the conclusion that Clement, Jr., 
was effeminate. In boyhood and young manhood he engaged 
in numerous and successful personal combats, usually out of 
a sense of duty to himself and his family rather than from 
anger.” He was, in fact, a fearless person; and his arrest and 
imprisonment in a dungeon in Fortress Monroe in 1865, on 
the charge of complicity in the murder of Lincoln, is a chapter 
worthy of the early Christian martyrs. For a year he was held 
in an underground dungeon, in a steel cage within a steel cage 
like a wild beast, guarded day and night, inspected every fifteen 
minutes to prevent him from sleeping, for a long time held 
incommunicado, and permitted no fresh clothing, soap, tooth- 
brush, hairbrush, comb, or razor, fed inadequate food, given 
insufficient blankets to protect him from the cold, and never 
permitted privacy. All this time he was held without official 
indictment. In fact, he was never formally charged with any 
crime. Yet Clay, suffering from asthma and probably tuber- 
culosis, never flinched, conducting himself with dignity, self 
respect, and complete fortitude. It was this prison life which 
forever rendered him an heroic figure." 

The University of Alabama opened in 1831, and in Jan- 


20 See, for example, letters Clement C. Clay, Jr., to his father, May 28, 1832, and 
June 29, 1841. 


21 Sterling, op. cit., pp. 246ff., gives an account of Clay’s imprisonment and Virginia 
Clay's efforts to obtain his release. 
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uary, 1833, Clement Clay, Jr., entered the junior class. He 
was only seventeen years of age, but very studious. It seems 
that, in common with most boys of seventeen who go off to 
college, young Clay had left Huntsville a jilted, heart-sick 
lover, quite cynical about the treachery and deceitfulness of 
all the Eves since the Garden of Eden. So disgusted and 
cynical was he, indeed, that he urged his closest friends not 
ever to write him anything about the opposite sex. But he 
had not been at Tuscaloosa long before he received a letter 
from a boon companion who had himself just suffered a stun- 
ning blow from some fair damsel: ‘““You requested me not to 
write you any thing about the girls,” stated the seventeen 
year old chum. “That request was unnecessary, for I am too 
disgusted with them [to discuss them], he added, and then 
devoted the remainder of his long epistle to enumerating the 
faults of the fair sex. Among many other things he observed 
cynically that girls “are certainly the most fickle-minded 
beings in this world.” And this conclusion, continued the 
young man, “is not rash on my part. It is a conclusion I have 
long since come to, and which a few circumstances which 
lately have transpired convinced me more strongly. And the 
girls in this town [Huntsville] are without exception the most 
jealous little vixens that ever breathed.””? But by the time 
this masterpiece of disillusionment had reached the disillu- 
sioned young Clay, he had completely forgotten his old love 
and was writing poems to a girl named Laura, poems that 
would rank high among the literature of the adolescent 
lovesick.”* 

What became of Laura is unknown and doubtless Clay 
cared little, for soon other matters were interesting him. ‘The 
University of Alabama, according to his view, was growing by 
leaps and bounds. When he returned from his summer vaca- 


22 “A.M.H.” to Clement C. Clay, Huntsville, Alana February 2, 1833. 
23 March 1, 1833, for example. 
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tion in the fall, of 1833, he wrote his father enthusiastically: 
“I found on arrival 30 scholars in college & I learn from the 
faculty that there will be an hundred students here.”** Evi- 
dently that was more than the faculty cared to handle, par- 
ticularly since the brand of firewater that the students were 
using during these early years had such potency. One student 
a few years later spoke of it with enthusiasm as the kind one 
could smell at least a mile.” 

At any rate, the year 1833-1834 had hardly got under way 
before the students began to stage riots. After Christmas 
young Clay reported to his father that the situation had 
become very grave. 


Matters [he wrote] have been growing worse every day, till on 
Saturday night there was an open and audacious rebellion. About ten 
students at 9 o'clock, collected on the blowing of a horn,.and com- 
menced dressing themselves in white. Mr. Hudson ran into the room 
in which they were, and succeeded in detecting two or three—left 
them and returned to his room—a bottle was thrown at him, but did 
not strike him—the assailant unknown—they after this dispersion 
met again with their horn and tin pan in the Campus, with pistols 
and clubs—commenced firing—shouting etc. Mr. Tutwiler went out 
to them, and they left him and came in pursuit of Dr. Woods—met 
him coming to the dormitory and began to throw brickbats at him— 
he ran and as he turned the corner of the house a pistol was fired in 
the direction towards him—he availed himself of an open window 
and jumped in it. They fortunately, on his turning the corner, ran 
around the opposite side of the house, and not seeing him went into 
the cellers, and then into the woods, to find him. He then came to 
all rooms and marked all out—went in his own room without a light. 
The insurgents by this time had added ten more to their number and 
returned. Unable to find him they rocked his window and finally 
started up stairs to take him out if he should be in it. . . . [But Woods 
hid in another room and they then went down and paraded on the 
Campus]. Dr. Wallace came out, and they told him if he approached 
24 October 16, 1833. 

29 Letter, C. A. Pegues to Phillips Fitzpatrick, August 1, 1848 (in Phillips Fitz- 


patrick Collection, Alabama State Department of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery) . 
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it was at his peril, cocking their pistols at the same time. . . . Dr. 
Woods in the meantime, escaped over home without their knowledge. 
They broke in the chapel—rung the bell—stoned Mr. Hudson’s 
windows, and about 1 o’clock stillness was procured by their own 
drowsiness. Mr. Tutwiler, alone, among the faculty commanded some 
respect from them. I would not risk my life in Dr. Woods situation 
for his salary. . .. There is a constant firing of pistols from dark till 
midnight during some nights in the week. . .. This day Dr. Guild 
remarked to me, that without a change in the Faculty it would fail.26 


Of course, Clay and most of the student body took no part in 
such barbarous affairs. Instead, they devoted themselves to 
their books and to their sundry girls and to an occasional 
game later known as “‘strip poker.” 

Early in 1834, Clay was graduated and in the fall he accom- 
panied his father to Washington, visiting the University of 
Virginia with the intention of entering there. His first opin- 
ions were not so favorable. He thought the buildings monot- 
onous, the students “mostly, wild, harum scarum, tho’thless, 
dissipated . . . and the professors, tho’ able seemed uncom- 
municative and morose.’’*’ But he entered the institution in 
1837, studied law, and received his bachelor of law degree 
in 1839. 

Clay then returned to Huntsville, was admitted to the bar, 
in 1841 entered politics and was elected a member of the state 
legislature. It will be recalled that his election took place just 
as his father had resigned from the United States Senate. 
This, of course, was no strange coincidence. Henceforth, as 
previously observed, Clement Claiborne Clay was the family 
politician, pursuing the career continuously for twenty-four 


26 Letters, Clement, Jr., to his father, February 28, 1834, and April 7, 1834. Several 
of these students were eventually expelled, but in April of this year, two of them 
returned and, as Clay reported it, attacked Dr. Woods with cowhide whips. After 
receiving several lashes sufficiently hard to lift a two thousand pound percheron 
horse off his feet, Dr. Woods, who by this time seems to have become a very fast 
runner, escaped up the stairs, collected a posse of students, and gave chase to these 
two wielders of the cowhide. 

27 Ibid., ?, 1834. 
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years, until after the Civil War. Young Clay did not hold so 
many offices as did his father. He was a member of the state 
legislature for several years, but failed of election to Congress 
from his district, apparently because of his strong state rights 
principles.”* But the Clays, though not representing the dom- 
inant sentiment in North Alabama, judged the sentiment of 
the state as a whole with uncanny accuracy, and young Clay 
was elected United States Senator immediately after he had 
been defeated in his race for Congress. He was elected for 
two terms, but resigned in 1861, when Alabama seceded from 
the Union. He was then promptly elected Confederate Sen- 
ator, and was defeated for reélection in 1864 by the combina- 
tion of anti-Davis Democrats and Whigs. The same year Clay 
was sent by the Confederate Government as an agent to 
Canada to work with the peace movement in the North. 
When the war ended,-Clay was arrested and imprisoned in 
Fortress Monroe, as previously observed. 

Meanwhile, young Clay and Virginia Tunstall, the famous 
“Belle of the Fifties,’ had fallen in love and married. The 
remarkable Virginia was the daughter of Dr. Peyton Ran- 
dolph Tunstall and Ann Arrington Tunstall, of North Caro- 
lina. At the age of six, three years after her mother’s death, 
she had come to Tuscaloosa, Alabama, to live with relatives, 
part of the time with her half aunt, Mary Ann Battle Collier, 
wife of Judge, and later, Governor Henry Watkins Collier, 
and part with her uncles, Alfred Battle and Thomas Tunstall. 
With the exception of a year or so spent in the Nashville 
Female Academy, she lived in and near Tuscaloosa until her 
marriage at the age of eighteen. ‘Tuscaloosa was then the 


28 His father had begun to show strong inclinations in this direction in his opposi- 
tion to the Force Bill and during his administration as Governor; and father and 
son had developed pari passu so that, in 1853, when young Clay ran for Congress, 
R. W. W. Cobb, whom Clay characterized as a scoundrel and jackass, defeated him 
on the ground that Clay was too strongly tinged with the Yancey-Calhoun doctrine 
of state sovereignty. See n. 3 and n. 4, above. 
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capital of the state, and Virginia lived and breathed the 
atmosphere of politics; for the house of Judge Collier was 
one of the headquarters of the leading politicians of the Dem- 
ocratic Party.” 

The senior Clay, himself, seemed to have been distantly 
related to Collier; at any rate he could often be found at the 
Judge’s house during his frequent visits to Tuscaloosa on 
political and legal business. Clement, Jr., had undoubtedly 
visited Collier’s often during his student days at the Univer- 
sity and while he was serving as his father’s secretary during 
the senior Clay’s governorship. At any rate, he and Virginia 
had perhaps seen each other quite often. But it was not until 
1840, when Virginia was sixteen and Clay twenty-four, that 
she began viewing him with appraising eyes. She made a 
mental note of this handsome young lawyer and, according 
to her own statement, placed him on her list for future 
reference. Then, for the next two years she went about 
“slaughtering” the other young men in windrows. Young 
Clay, however, despite the fact that he had probably looked 
at Virginia since she was a little girl, never really saw her 
until the fall of 1842, when he was attending the Alabama 
legislature as a representative of Madison county. Perhaps, he 
might not have seen her then, had she not made up her mind 
—without consulting him—that he was the man for her.*° 

In the meanwhile, Virginia had been graduated from the 
Nashville Academy, where she seems to have disrupted the 


29 Collier had lived in Huntsville for some time, and he counted among his closest 
personal and political friends C. C. Clay, Sr., and his family. When Clay was 
Governor he appointed Collier to a vacancy on the Supreme Court, after which he 
was elected’ by the Legislature and was then made Chief Justice, a position that 
he filled for twelve years. From that vantage point he was elected Governor, in 
1849. Virginia’s Uncle Thomas Tunstall was Secretary of State during Clay’s 
administration as Governor. Virginia had other relatives high in the Democratic 
councils, who visited or lived in or near Tuscaloosa during her girlhood (Sterling, 
op. cit., pp. 3-18). There are also a few letters in the Clay Papers which refer to 
her girlhood. 

30 [bid., pp. 15-16. 
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peace of the younger male portion of the city. Apparently, 
most of the eligible young men of Nashville in the fall and 
winter of 1840-41 broke out with a rash of love poems, all 
addressed to Virginia from dejected or rejected lovers. One, 
“W. G. L.,”’ compares himself to a frail bark which went too 
near the reef and foundered; another, signed ““WBB,” assured 
Virginia that she was a rose and “‘a prettier rose was never 
blown, a more perfect angel never made.”’ Another, with the 
familiar Tennessee name of Gwin, composed at least two 
poems of a similar nature. “J. C. B.” sent her a rose in 
memory of their dead romance—dead at least on her part. 
This rosebud was to be placed “‘near thy gentle heart.” In a 
more heroice strain, another rejected but brave lover, who 
signed his name “G.F.T.,” assured Virginia what he would 
do, were he king, or poet, or mere slave, or were given im- 
mortal life: 


‘“King—lI would share my throne with thee 
Poet—for thee my lays would pour 
Slave—in they charms would happy be and 

deathless live forever.” 


Finally, one signing himself “John’’ addressed Virginia as 
“My fiancee.’ But John, as far as the record goes, was sunk 
without a trace.*" 

Soon Virginia was back home, visiting her Uncle Fort in 
Columbus, Mississippi, and in her own words, “all but 
betrothed to Alexander Keith McClung, already a famous 
duelist.”” “He was,” says Virginia, ‘‘the gallantest lover that 
ever knelt at a lady’s feet.” She says that she loved him madly 
when she was with him “but feared him when away from 
him.” Virginia, however, was looking on the other side of 
McClung, looking past him, as the saying goes. Since before 


31 These and other similar “poems” addressed to Virginia Tunstall (in Clay 
Papers) bear dates from September 5, 1840- January 30, 1841. 
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going to the Academy, she had had her eyes on C. C. Clay, Jr., 
very confidently believing that she could “hook” him, if he 
proved as desirable on close acquaintance as he had seemed 
on a slight one. As she wrote, 

I was thrown much in the company of Colonel McClung while at 
my uncle’s home [in Columbus, Mississippi], but resisted his plead- 
ing for a binding engagement, telling him with a strange courage and 
frankness, ere I left Columbus, my reasons for this persistent inde- 
cision. Before leaving for the academy at Nashville, I had met, at my 
Uncle Collier’s, in Tuscaloosa, the young legislator, Clement C. Clay, 
Jr.. and had then a premonition that if we should meet when I 
returned from school I would marry him. At that time I was an 
unformed girl, and he, Mr. Clay, was devoted to a young lady of the 
capital; but this, as I knew, was a matter of the past. I would surely 
meet him again at Uncle Collier’s (I told Mr. McClung) and, if the 
attraction continued, I felt sure I would marry him. If not, I would 
marry him, Colonel McClung.3? 

Tuscaloosa Virginia found thronging with gallants from all 
over the state, and once again, she received an avalanche of 
poems—this time from members of the legislature. She 
danced with William L. Yancey, and wore a white feather in 
her hair. Immediately Yancey wrote her a poem addressed 
“To the lady with the snow-white plume!’’ However, the 
married and unmarried swains who composed ditties to her 
were wasting their time: she had met young Clay and had 
decided to marry him. Concentrating on him all her charm 
of personality and beauty, including a pair of beautiful hazel 
eyes, was not a difficult task, for he was an unusually hand- 
some young man of twenty-six, fairly tall, slender and erect, 
with black, wavy hair which he wore almost to his shoulders, 
and as fine a pair of brown, pensive eyes as ever adorned the 
most romantic of the poets. Virginia was undoubtedly in love 
for the first time. And Clay reciprocated: he was overwhelmed 
by her beauty, wit, and level-headed common sense. Within 
ten days after their renewed acquaintance, they were formally 


32 Sterling, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 
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engaged; and Clay now spent his time writing love poems to 
Virginia, who henceforth became and remained “Jinny’’ as 
long as he lived.** 

Young Clay, as was his wont in all vital matters, sought the 
approbation of his family on the prospective marriage. Since 
his father was on legal business in Tuscaloosa at the time, it 
was easy to convince him—with the aid of Virginia—that 
their marriage was destined for success. In a note to Virginia, 
containing one of his poetic masterpieces, young Clay put in 
this postscript: ‘‘Be very clever to my daddy tonight—I asked 
him.’’** The senior Clay, of course, must have known Virginia 
Tunstall since childhood; indeed, it is possible that he had 
encouraged his son to pay her court. At any rate, he was 
greatly impressed by Virginia’s beauty, extraordinary wit and 
conversational ability. Clement, Jr., wrote his mother about 
the wonderful girl, assuring her that he would not think of 
marriage without her approval and that of his father. He 
described her as “a great beauty—of elegant figure, of the 
sweetest grace of manner, of lovely and vivacious humor.” 
She was, he wrote, ambitious for success in life and not 
money, since she had refused the hand of many a rich but 
unworthy young lover.* 

Soon brothers Withers and Lawson were invited to Tusca- 
loosa to meet the prospective bride and, much to the dis- 
appointment of Clement, they did not think she was beauti- 
ful. “My brothers say,’’ he wrote her, “your form is perfect— 
your face intellectual, tho’ not beautiful, as father induced 


33 Though Clay was twenty-six, and the dignified and busy legislator from Madi- 
son county, his poems to Virginia are masterpieces of adolescent love. In fact, the 
old jingle, “roses are red and violets are blue, sugar is sweet and so are you,” is 
a classic in comparison. But let us draw the curtain here. Clay's “poems” and 
letters to Virginia cover the period from about December 15, 1842 to February 1, 
1843 (Clay Papers) . 

34 January 5, 1843. 

35 December 15, 1842. 
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them to expect. They are fully satisfied [however] with their 
sister.°® In fact, the two brothers soon came to regard Virginia 
as very beautiful and she was taken into the family as gen- 
uinely as if she had been one of the children. 

On the first of February, 1843, two months after their meet- 
ing, young Clay and Virginia were married at the home of 
her uncle, Judge Collier. It was no ordinary wedding. The 
state legislature adjourned in honor of the occasion and 
attended in a body. The president and faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and a good portion of the townspeople were 
present.*’ 

By this marriage the Clays greatly strengthened their politi- 
cal position, for it not only allied them with the Colliers, the 
Tunstalls, and the Battles, but in the person of Virginia, they 
now had in the family a powerful addition to their team, a 
woman whose physical beauty and intellectual qualities were 
attractive to both men and women. Possessed of extraordinary 
wit, Virginia’s repartee was famous in Alabama, and when her 
husband became United States Senator, it became famous 
throughout the country, even in Europe. She was a diplomat, 
too—adroit yet sincere. Withal, she impressed those she met 
as an earnest, sincere person of unswerving integrity and 
great moral courage. Young Senator Clay’s prominence in 
Washington was in no small way due to his wife, and her 
courageous and ceaseless struggle with the President and 
Secretary of War in 1865-1866, in an effort to obtain her 
husband’s release from his unjust and inexcusable confine- 
ment in the dungeon at Fortress Monroe, is an unforgettable 
chapter in the history of heroic women.* 

As important landowners, planters and politicians in ante- 


36 Undated, but about January 1, 1843. ; ; 
37 Letter, Clement C. Clay, Jr., to his father, February 3, 1843; Sterling, op. cit., 
pp. 17-18. 

38 Ibid., p. 143ff., is devoted largely to the senatorial career of C. C. Clay, Jr., and 
social life in Washington. 
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bellum Alabama the Clays were doubtless without equal, but 
their humanness is best delineated in the light of their rela- 
tionship toward their slaves. They bought many Negroes in 
their day, but they never sold them except to one another, 
and this was always done in family groups. The letters of the 
elder Clay often discussed the welfare of his black people, and 
his wife Susanna, when away from home with her husband, 
seems to have worried as much over the health and comfort 
of the Negroes as she did over her own children. She con- 
stantly inquired of their clothes, whether one still had a 
cough, whether another had taken the measles or whooping 
cough. These were letters of a devout Christian and matri- 
arch inquiring about her dependents. The sons, too, were 
constantly aware of the welfare of their slaves, and genuine 
in their affection for them. Once, Clement, Jr., wrote his 
father in great indignation that the overseer at one of the 
plantations had beaten some of the Negroes severely. Shortly 
the overseer was discharged. John Withers Clay on one occa- 
sion reported that his young Uncle Augustine was swearing 
horrible oaths at the house servants in the presence of the 
children, and that he had struck two of the slaves and had 
threatened others. ‘The offence was not repeated. 

The year 1852 was a tragic one for the Clays. Whooping 
cough, measles, perhaps typhoid fever swept over the coun- 
try, bringing death to whites and blacks alike. Many of their 
Negroes died. On August 12, 1852, Clement, Jr., wrote his 
wife, who at the time was traveling in the East: “Poor little 
Cornelius died on the 3rd. inst. We have lost 5 negroes this 
year! Yet trusting that they are better off, I do not feel that 
we are worse off. God knows I would cheerfully have manu- 
mitted poor Eliza any day of her illness to have cured her.” 

The friendship between the warm hearted, impulsive 
Hugh Lawson and Jim, his personal servant, was fine and 
dignified. The latter’s death, February 19, 1846, while Law- 
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son was practicing law in Tuscumbia, called forth a series of 
letters which embody the noblest sentiments of the love of 
a master of his slave. The day after Jim’s passing Lawson 
wrote his mother: 


Jim died last night at 7 1% oclock. You know how devotedly 
attached and faithful he was to me, and know what must be my 
feelings in writing the melancholy intelligence of his death. He had 
the care and attention of physicians and friends, all that could be 
done to recover him, or to alleviate his pain, was done .. . The 
young gentlemen of the place, when I became prostrated by anxiety 
and fatigue from watching, sat by his bedside, day and night, admin- 
istering to his wants rather with the solicitude of friends, than with 
the thought of his being a slave and their inferior. They performed 
even the most menial affairs for him with no reluctance, but with 
pleasure . . . When he was dying, he made me take him out of his 
bed, have it made up and lay him on it... Thanking Mr. King for 
his attention—he bade Mr. Felton farewell, but first remarked, ‘fare- 
well vain world.’ Turning to me he gave me his hand saying ‘Master, 
farewell—tell mother farewell, tell sister farewell,—tell them all fare- 
well, I am going to another world,’ and these were his last words. 
He died struggling for life, with his eyes fixed upon me, and his hand 
within mine. He will be buried this evening. As soon as I am able 
I will be with you .. . I feel desolate—my most devoted friend is 
gone and his place can never be supplied by another placed in his 
situation—I am well, but weak and feeble.” 


After a prolonged absence from Tuscumbia, Lawson wrote 
a letter to Virginia—whom he had helped nurse through 
pneumonia and pleurisy just a few months previously— 
which further revealed his feelings toward Jim: 


When . . . poor Jim languished night after night and day after 
day, with sleepless vigilance I could not but compare his situation 
with your own, in December . . . If you knew my care and anxiety 
for your recovery . . ., you cannot be at a loss to determine what 
hopes and fears alternately wasted my strength while watching . . . 
five successive nights and days by Jim’s bedside, and with eyes upon 
the watch, which told the minutes of his life . . . True sister, he was 
a servant, and you may be vexed or ashamed, that I should in my 
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way compare him with yourself, but he loved me and I loved him, 
he was devoted in his attachment even in his dying moments... On 
Sunday evening when I thought he could not recover, and when he 
believed he would die and remarked with feebleness, ‘Master, your 
poor Negro is about gone,’ my heart almost burst with emotion and 
I left him to seek relief in absence and solitude. .. . Even now, when 
I remember his illness and look at the spot where he breathed his 
last, tears of sorrow and regret fill my eyes. In speaking to other I 
often call him, but alas he answers not, and my only hope of meeting 
and seeing him is in heaven, where I devoutly believe his spirit has 
been taken. I buried him; and as the cold earth closed upon his 
remains, I though how attenuated was the thread of life, how futile 
were our hopes and how certain and awful were death. I returned 
to my office, all was quiet—the calm of desolation alike in the room 
and in my bosom.*° 


39 March 11, 1846. 
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Student Life at the 


University of Alabama 
Before 1860 


By JAMES B. SELLERS 


W urn younG Oran M. Roberts decided to go to college in 
1833, the doors of the new University of Alabama were open- 
ed for him with a minimum of fuss and formality.’ Later, 
he told the story in his own words: 


On the 13th day of February, 1833, my brother and I called upon the 
President, Alva Woods, and told him our business. He, after talking 
with us about my preparations, and where I lived, appointed a time 
and place for me to meet the Faculty to be examined for admission. 
It was the same afternoon in Prof. Tutwiler’s residence . . . I stood a 
good examination in Latin and Greek and Arithmetic, but was de- 
ficient in every other requirement. The consultation about me was 
then and there in my presence. My proficiency in Latin and Greek 
strongly inclined them in my favor, when Professor Hilliard volun- 
teered to give me private lessons in Geography, and in some other 
studies, which resulted in my being accepted as a student in the Fresh- 
man Class, which was then more than three months advanced in their 
studies—Upon being told that I would be admitted . . . I was directed 
to pay my tuition ($40) to some one, to whom I do do not recollect, 
as there was no red-tape then, as everything was managed by the pro- 
fessors . . .? 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Asso- 
ciation, University of Alabama, April 16, 1949. 

2“Reminiscences of the History of the University of Alabama during the Four 
Sessions that He Was a Student in It, from February 1833 to December 1836,” pp. 
1-2. Typescript dated March 28, 1892, in Alabama Collection, University of Ala- 


bama Library. 
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Such man-to-man directness must have stood in sharp contrast 
to the regimented life which Roberts and other young men 
of his generation found once the tuition fee had changed 
hands, the school uniform had been donned and life behind 
campus fences had begun. For that life was hemmed in and 
restricted by a formidable body of rules which regulated every 
detail of student life, even to eating, sleeping, and praying. 

Year after year, sitting soberly in the first chapel service of 
the new term, trim and self-conscious in their brass-buttoned 
navy blue, sons of a free and easy generation of Alabama 
planters and pioneers listened to the rules of their adopted 
community: 


The faculty and students shall all punctually attend morning and 
evening prayers . . . The Students shall refrain from their usual exer- 
cises and diversions on the Sabbath . . . . During study hours the 
Students shall be in their rooms quietly attending to business... . It 
is a misdemeanor to be absent from one’s own tenement or entry 
without permission after nine o’clock at night .... No student shall 
attend any public amusement, or show, or exhibition without per- 
mission from the Faculty or President .. . . Playing at games of hazard, 
betting, keeping dogs or liquors, visiting a tavern, or any such place, 
for the purpose of entertainment or amusement, keeping company 
with persons of publicly bad character, and every immorality of every 
description, are strictly forbidden to the Students . . . Water and any 
dirt or rubbish must not be thrown from any of the college windows 
.... No shouting, dancing, nor any boisterous noise can be permitted 
in.the passages, or rooms of the College, at any time. To collect in 
groups during study hours is a particular misdemeanor.® 


And when the chapel reading was ended, a printed copy of 
the rules was put into the hands of each student so that he 
might be held strictly accountable for adherence to their 
every detail. The University authorities apparently recog- 
nized that student memories were short, then as now. 

Student life in the University of Alabama during its early 


3 Laws of the University of the State of Alabama (Tuscaloosa, 1839), pp. 11-12. 
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decades must be delineated against this background of pioneer 
innovations and rigid, hourly rules. If it is somewhat puzzling 
to understand why the institution was begun under such joy- 
killing blue laws, certainly not indigenous to the Alabama of 
that day, the explanation probably lies in the person of the 
scholarly puritan who was the University’s first president. 

The Reverend Alva Woods was Vermont-born and Har- 
vard-educated, the son of a Baptist preacher and himself an 
ordained minister. In the thirty-seven years before he came 
to the University in 1831, he had developed a rather low 
opinion of “unregenerate” youth and an almost fanatical 
devotion to discipline. Part of his mission in his new post, 
as he saw it, was to correct the mistakes and laxities of Ala- 
bama home-training. He expounded his thesis in the stiff, 
learned, sometimes eloquent addresses which are still models 
of form, if not models of human understanding. 


Why [he asked] is the parent so often called to weep over his son’s 
waywardness and disregard of paternal counsels? Because that son 
was never taught that obedience to parents is the first duty of child- 
hood. 


Why are instructors of youth sometimes vexed with turbulent, unman- 
ageable pupils, who show no respect for law and order?—Generally, 
it is because those youths were never taught in the nursery the first 
lessons of submission to lawful authority. Perhaps they were sent 
abroad because they were found unmanageable at home. The period 
during which they might have been docile and tractable is passed 


away... 


Why is our country sometimes disgraced with riotous mobs, trampling 
on all civil authority and placing property and even life itself at the 
mercy of unbridled passions? Those rioters were never trained up in 
childhood in the way they should go. They were never taught sub- 
ordination and self-government.* 


4 Alva Woods, Baccalaureate Address Delivered December 17,. 1836, at the Fifth 
Annual Commencement of the University of the State of Alabama (Tuscaloosa, 


1836), p. 3. 
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In his effort to supply important teaching in “subordination 
and self-government,” therefore, President Woods trans- 
planted at the new University a code of laws from his own 
alma mater. With great diligence and with as much cooper- 
ation from his faculty as he could muster, he labored to im- 
pose puritan Harvard's patterns upon sons of a still rough, 
rude, pioneer state. The results of this incongruous situation 
were what might have been expected: 


The seven years of Dr. Wood’s presidency of the University were 
characterized by many acts of lawlessness and insubordination on the 
part of the students. These disturbances of college order seem not to 
have been due to any neglect of duty by the Faculty, nor to any want 
of executive ability on the part of the president. The students were 
largely influenced in their conduct and manners by the environment. 
The civilization of the State was at the time the civilization of a fron- 
tier people. The State had not yet been redeemed from the wilder- 
ness. A large part of the eastern and northeastern region was still in 
possession of the Creek and Cherokee tribes of indians. A large part 
of the white people had not yet learned to submit patiently to the 
wholesome restraints of the law. It is not strange that the sons of the 
pioneers were restless under the wise regulations of college gover- 
nment® 


It should be added, however, that the founders of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama were not unaware of the importance of 
clothing the iron hand with at least a semblance of the velvet 
glove. The earliest ordinances of the University, investing 
the faculty with “discretionary parental authority,’ admon- 
ished the deputy ‘“‘parents’” to “treat the Students with mild- 
ness and moderation . . . and to endeavor with paternal 
solicitude, by conversation, admonition, and warning, to save 
the delinquent so long as it may be done without injury to 
the institution; and, except in cases which manifest deliberate 
wickedness, to avoid inflicting the higher censures, until the 


5 Willis G. Clark, History of Education in Alabama, 1702-1889 (Washington, 
1889) , p. 43. 
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discipline of advisory measures shall have been tried in vain.’ 
As might have been expected, distinguishing between cases 
manifesting “deliberate wickedness” and those of less heinous 
quality put a heavy burden upon the faculty. All the rules in 
the book were, of course, constantly broken, intentionally or 
unintentionally, by culprits whose offenses ranged from pure 
mischief to unmistakable lawlessness. Records of minor de- 
viations from gentlemanly conduct occupy large space in the 
Faculty Minutes throughout the ante-bellum period. The 
use of blasphemy and profanity, the breaking of study-hour 
rules, minor affronts to townspeople, swimming in the river, 
loud and boisterous conduct in the Steward’s Hall—all these 
were common. ‘The faculty took such episodes in their stride, 
meted out prescribed penalties and went on to the next case. 
They did not even give undue emphasis to near-dueling, one 
instance of which appeared in the record—but they expelled 
the would-be culprit before he could make good his promise 
to fight.” 

Every infraction of rules, whether minor or major, was 
brought before regular or special faculty meetings. Sometimes 
that august body had to assemble three or four times daily to 
keep up with the pace set by the student offenders. That 
retribution was swift and stern for those who failed to respond 
to “paternal solicitude, conversation, admonition and warn- 
ing” is tersely indicated in a student’s comment in 1832: 
“Only one student expelled this week. Nothing more of im- 
portance to communicate.”* A running battle between the 


6 Ordinances and Resolutions of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Alabama, 1822-1841 (April 16, 1831), p. 127. Mss. vol. in Office of Accounting 
and Payrolls, University of Alabama. Hereinafter referred to as Ordinances. 

7 Minutes of the Proceedings of the Faculty of the University of Alabama, 1341- 
1854, IV, 154 (March 13, 1848). Mss. col. in Office of Accounting and Pay- 
rolls, University of Alabama. Hereinafter referred to as Proceedings. 

8 Letter, Charles W. Tait to his grandfather, University of Alabama, June 20, 
1832 (in Tait Papers, Alabama State Department of Archives and History, Mont- 


gomery) . 
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students and their natural enemies, the faculty, was the order 
of the day. Random excerpts from the “Faculty Ledger” give 
some idea of the offenses: talking in recitation, throwing 
paper balls, passing notes, cracking and eating ‘“‘pindars,”’ 
sleeping in classrooms, eating peas, carrying sticks to class, 
reading newspapers, cutting benches with knives, whistling, 
spitting on the floor, pretending to fall from the seat, drawing 
pictures on the blackboard, passing bottles around, and taking 
the professor’s hat out of the classroom on a rainy morning. 
Textbooks disappeared and reappeared mysteriously, and 
cheating, it appears, was not unknown. 

These and other pranks of the kind were mere skirmishes 
in the faculty-student war. All teachers got their share. But 
woe unto the professor who was so unfortunate as to earn for 
himself particular animosity. George Little tells of one luck- 
less teacher who found smoke billowing from the fireplace of 
his dormitory room one evening. Finding his door locked, 
he hurried, red-eyed and choking, to open the window to call 
for help. Here he was greeted with a shower of rocks. The 
students had done a careful and thorough job of roping the 
door handle to the stair bannisters and stopping the fireplace 
in the room above. It is not surprising that the injured pro- 
fessor thought it best to resign at the end of the school year.° 
Some faculty members fared even worse. In 1836 one student 
was expelled for having assaulted a professor with a deadly 
weapon.” A similar case appears in the record for 1859.1 
Perhaps the most surprising of these outbursts of temper ap- 
pears in 1841, when a student was expelled for an attack upon 


9 Memoirs of George Little (Tuscaloosa, 1924), pp. 12-13. 

10 Minutes of the Faculty of the University of Alabama, 1835-1837, IJ, 35 (March 
15, 1836). Mss. vol. in Alabama Collection, University of Alabama Library. 
Hereinafter referred to as Minutes. 

11 Miscellaneous Papers, “Old University” (in Alabama Collection, University 
of Alabama Library) . 
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no less a person than President Manly and on the University 
steward.” 

A major front in the battle of the blue laws was around 
bare and chilly dormitory rooms, where students were ex- 
pected to spend a very large part of their time? In 1831, 
college rules required them to be there, unless in recitation, 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., from 2 p.m. to evening prayers, and 
from 7 p.m. until bedtime.* A rule adopted in 1850 declared 
it a misdemeanor to be absent from one’s room without per- 
mission after nine o'clock in the evening.® All the authority 
and patience of the faculty was called into play in an effort 
to enforce these regulations. It was always a losing fight. No 
University law was more consistently disobeyed than this one. 

The original laws for the government of the University 
provided that officers might visit students’ rooms at any hour 
of the day or night, when they had reason to suspect violation 
of the rules.*® Apparently this left too much to the discretion 


12 Ordinances, 1822-1841 (December 15, 1841), p. 293. Details of these cases are 
seldom given in the Faculty Minutes. But one gets a glimpse of the struggle 
between stern disciplinarians and high-spirited boys from the story of the stu- 
dent expelled in 1842 for speaking in “an insolent manner” to Mr. Walden, a 
tutor. The boy had made no effort to deny the charge when called before 
the faculty, but he refused point-blank to explain or to apologize. He was 
forthwith expelled until he should “acknowledge both his error and the right of 
any officer to control him.” But when, swallowing his pride, he came around, not 
once but twice, with the required apologies, he found the door still closed. 
Whether or not he was responsible for the shot of bullet or buck-shot which came 
through Mr. Walden’s window during the proceedings was never fully established. 
But the faculty took no chance. They never let him come back to school. . . . 
(Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 4-6, March 10, 1842). 

13 Ordinances, 1822-1841 (April 16, 1831), p. 129. All students, except those 
who lived with their families or relatives in Tuscaloosa, were required to live in 
one of the dormitories, and to board at Steward’s Hall (now known as the Gorgas 
home), or at one of the approved boarding houses. Members of the faculty some- 
times boarded students, in order to supplement their meager salaries. It was al- 
ways necessary to obtain faculty approval before changing boarding places. 

14 Minutes, 1831-1835, I, n.p. (October 3-4, 1831). 

15 Laws of the University of the State of Alabama (Tuscaloosa, 1839), p. 9; 
Laws of the University of Alabama: 1850 (Tuscaloosa, 1850), p. 12. 

16 Ordinances, 1822-1841 (April 16, 1831), p. 129. A student who refused ad- 
mittance to an officer was guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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of the faculty, who were inclined to be conveniently deaf to 
minor disturbances. In 1832 the enforcement proceedings 
were put on a stricter basis: each member of the faculty was 
assigned a certain number of students’ rooms and told to visit 
each every night and day of the week, except the daytime of 
Saturday and Sunday. Students who persisted in being absent 
from their rooms without excuse were to be dismissed.” It 
was almost as difficult to get the faculty to obey these rules 
as to get the students to do so. Negligence in the performance 
of visitation duties was charged in a faculty meeting of 1836, 
and greater zeal in the discharge of this duty urged in the 
following resolution: 


Whereas it is reported that the Faculty are negligent or at least ir- 
regular in visiting the students’ rooms, & as it is important for the 
Faculty to know certainly whether there be any neglect, & the extent 
of it, therefore, 


Resolved, That the members of the Faculty pledge themselves to one 
another that they will invariably execute the law in relation to the 
visiting of rooms, especially at night, and that they will faithfully 
report, at their weekly meeting, every instance in which they have 
neglected this duty.1§ : 


As the years passed, there was increasingly stronger criti- 
cism in the press of the visitation system, so much, in fact, 
that the faculty felt compelled in 1843 publicly to defend 
their actions: 


17 Ibid., (January 17, 1832), p. 149. 

18 Minutes, 1835-1837, II, 30 (March 1, 1836). Check-up for possible damage 
to rooms was a secondary purpose of these visitations. It would seem that the 
rooms were so bare and stark that very little damage to them could possibly have 
been done. Nevertheless, in 1833, students did manage to do enough harm to their 
living quarters so that the whole amount on deposit against this contingency ($2 
per student) had to be paid over to the treasurer of the University to pay for 
necessary repairs (ibid., 1831-1835, I, n.p., August 10, 1833). An instance of in- 
genuity, coupled with disregard for University property, happened in 1836, when 
students, who had cut a door through a brick partition between two rooms, were 
ordered to have the wall repaired within four weeks or pay $2 to the treasurer 
(ibid., 1835-1837, II, 56, October 28, 1836). 
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The Faculty, beyond exercising the right of daily, hourly if they 
please, visiting the rooms of the students, or requiring their presence 
whenever they may choose, individually in their own rooms, and of 
keeping a continual eye upon all the buildings and grounds, attempt 
nothing further in the way of direct guidance. .. . They watch as 
closely for the prevention of evil as the officers of any college, in the 
United States, and all experience has shown, closer watching is at- 
tended with the aggravation of the evils it is intended to prevent.!9 


Had the students tamely submitted to constant supervision, 
they would have been false to the American student tradition, 
and students at the early University of Alabama behaved as 
any self-respecting undergraduates would have done. Over 
the years they developed their own form of defense. In so 
doing, they precipitated the Doby Rebellion of 1854, a spirit- 
ed episode of University history and one which had its rever- 
berations throughout the entire state. 

It all began innocently enough. Conscientious professors, 
starting their rounds of inspection, heard sudden shouts of 
“Wolf!” while the students were apparently safe in their 
rooms and quiet. ‘The epithet grated harshly on professorial 
ears and the faculty, enraged and indignant at this affront to 
discipline and personal dignity, announced that they would 
suspend the next student who gave the warning cry. A short 
time later, Professor Benagh made his regular visitation of 
James M. Doby’s room. As he left, he was shocked to hear the 
forbidden shout echoing down the corridors. Doby, refusing 
to admit or to deny his guilt before the faculty, was dismissed. 
Thirty-three sophomores, classmates of Doby, then took up 
the fight. In a statement to the faculty they declared that 
they considered Doby’s behavior to have been “‘unexception- 
able,” and that they would attend no more college classes or 
exercises until he was reinstated. The faculty promptly sus- 
pended the thirty-three signers.”” Before the smoke of battle 


19 Flag of the Union (Tuscaloosa) , February 8, 1843. 
20 Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 305 (May 16, 1854). 
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cleared, several freshmen and juniors and one senior had 
withdrawn from the University in protest, and the state press 
had taken up the cause of the affronted young men. This 
editorial from the Mobile Daily Register must have made 
welcome reading for Doby and his supporters: 


There is nothing so offensive to a high-minded young man, or to 
societies of such, as to be under a constant species of surveillance—to 
be treated as eyeservants—to have the lean tutor or the fat professor, 
in his soundless slippers, gliding ghostlike through the passages about 
his door, or popping in, like Paul Pry, unawares upon his retiracy or 
social intercourse. . . . There is a sanctity of privacy belonging to 
every one—and nothing can justify its rude invasion. We have known 
more disturbances in college life, on this account, than any other, and 
we do not wonder that the students at Tuscaloosa shouted out “Wolf!” 
when grave professors were playing the part of Dogberries, and at- 
tempting stealthily to detect them in their peccadilloes.?? 


Discipline and youthful opposition to discipline played a 
large part in the early history of the University of Alabama. 
But it would be a mistake to regard that tug-of-war as the 
most significant feature of campus living. The founders of 
the University had aimed to set up a schedule and curriculum 
which would leave small time for mischief; to a large extent 
they succeeded. Crenshaw Hall, writing his father in 1857, 
presented this brief description of his college life: 


I have not much time to spare for writing this letter but I must take 
time to let you know I am getting on. Hard time still press us and 
we hardly have time to turn around or sit down to studying good 
before the bell rings, the signal for us all to rush to the recitation 
room. Whilst I was writing the first 4 lines, or rather just as I finished 
them, the bell rang the signal for us to rush to Rotunda. . .22 

21 June 6, 1854. 

22 Letter, Crenshaw Hall to his father, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, November 4, 1857 
(in Bolling Hall Collection, Alabama State Department of Archives and His- 
tory, Montgomery). In the very early years, the bells were rung by University 
servants. But, in 1837, the job was given to a student. The bell-ringer had a room 


on the second floor of the laboratory and the bell rope terminated in his room. 


For punctually signalling for his schoolmates each required move of their day, he 
received sixteen dollars a month. 
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Those insistent bells, together with the college uniform, 
were the outward symbols of a regimented life.2? The latter, 
authorized in the original ordinances of the University,” 
was required for every student on and within five miles of 
the campus.*° It consisted of a frock coat of dark blue cloth, 
single-breasted, with a standing collar ornamented on each 
side with a gilt star. A row of gilt buttons on the front of 
the coat and six gilt buttons on the back gave a touch of 
brightness to the sober costume. Students were instructed to 
wear with the coat a black stock and a narrow-brimmed black 
hat.*® There was, of course, some Opposition to the wearing 
of this garb and by 1842 the faculty was struggling to devise 
effective measures to enforce the rule. They voted that stu- 
dents were to be penalized ten demerits the first and second 
time they broke this rule, and that, on third offence, they 
might be suspended.”* This was a last stand, however, before 
the students won out, for in 1843 the trustees abolished the 
uniforms entirely. In the same year the faculty dropped the 
requirement that student gowns should be worn at public 
exhibitions.”° 

Reasonably adequate, though not luxurious, was the day- 
to-day accommodations for students. When the University 
opened, there were two dormitories on the campus, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson Halls, three-story buildings facing each 
other, east and west of the main laboratory. Each had twelve 
three-room apartments—a sitting room with a fireplace and 
two bedrooms. For these the students furnished everything 
23 Minutes, 1835-1837, II, 66 (March 29, 1837) . 

24 Ordinances, 1822-1841 (April 16, 1831), p. 134. 

25 Laws of the University (1839), p. 13. 

26 Clark, op. cit., p. 50. 

27 Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 1-2 (January 7, 1842). 

28 Record of Ordinances and Resolutions Passed by the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Alabama, 1842-1855, Il, 8 (December 15, 1843). Mss. vol. in the 


Office of Accounting and Payrolls, University of Alabama. Hereinafter referred to 


as Record. 
29 Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 38 (June 9, 1843). 
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except the window blinds and the fire grates. The University 
provided fuel, but the students paid for it. This was one of 
the items, together with room rent, servant hire and damages, 
covered by special fees averaging about $12 annually. It was 
the duty of the proctor to supply the necessary fuel and light 
for the rooms, and the duty of the college servants to make 
the fires each morning, sweep the private rooms, make the 
beds, carry out the dirty water and bring in clean, and, on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, to brush and clean the 
students’ shoes.*° 

Drawing for dormitory space took place under careful fac- 
ulty supervision on the second day of each session. New 
students had first to show they had paid all fees and obtained 
their uniforms, while those who had been enrolled the pre- 
vious session were permitted to keep their rooms without 
drawing.*! Since the student, whether sick or well, had to 
spend a great portion of his time in his room, getting a good 
one was of great importance. Bolling Hall, a student of the 
mid-1850’s, wrote that, when he had an attack of measles, he 
did not miss a class, though he did find it hard to keep up 
with his studying.*? When Crenshaw Hall was very ill with 
chills and fever in the fall of 1857, his brother finally called a 
doctor to come to see him in his room.** Chills, sore-throats, 
headaches and pains in the joints are frequently referred to in 
old student letters; but the boys got well in their rooms, with- 
out benefit of infirmary. 

Laundry for students was done by persons in the neighbor- 
30 Minutes, 1831-1835, I, n.p. (October 21, 1831). 
31 [bid., (February 5, 1833), n.p. Originally four students were allowed to draw 
together if they so wished. Drawing followed the order in which students were 
listed in the catalogue: “regular seniors” came first then “irregular seniors,” and 
so on down to irregular students taking freshman work. They had to take what 
was left. 
32 Letter, from Bolling Hall to his father, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, January 27, 
1857 (in Bolling Hall Collection, Alabama State Department of Archives and His- 


tory, Montgomery) . 
33 Ibid., October 6, 1857. 
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hood for about $1.50 a month,** and special or extra services 
were available to those who could afford them. Oran Roberts, 
for instance, in 1833 brought with him Prince, a “faithful 
Negro,” whom he hired out in town to help defray college 
expenses.” 

Eating arrangements seem to have been often somewhat 
less than satisfactory. Steward’s Hall was discontinued as a 
dining room in 1847, and many students then found it diffi- 
cult to get places in approved boarding houses. Six years 
later eleven students petitioned the faculty for permission to 
build a cabin in the woods near the University to be used as 
a boarding house—a request which was granted with the 
understanding that the faculty could and would abolish the 
cabin, if disorders arose. It was also understood that the place 
was to be used for no other purpose than that of an eating 
house.*® 

The faculty left no loose ends in scheduling the college 
day. Each University class had three regular recitations or 
lectures daily, the first before breakfast and immediately 
after morning prayers, the second at about eleven or twelve 
o'clock, and the third before evening prayers in the after- 
noon. It should be added that professors as well as students 
tried hard to avoid the pre-breakfast class. One faculty mem- 
ber, in 1832, received special permission from his fellow pro- 
fessors to have all his recitations after breakfast.” 

When the University first opened its doors, faculty and 
students alike were required to attend both morning and 
evening prayers. The latter session seems to have been grad- 
ually dropped (there is no mention of it by 1850), though 


34 Tuscaloosa Monitor, May 6, 1858. 

35 Roberts, op. cit., p. 1. 

36 Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 285-286 (July 10, 1853). 

37 Ordinances, 122-1841 (April 16, 1831), p. 125. A student who lived in town 
and who was fortunate enough not to have a recitation scheduled before breakfast 
was permitted to miss morning prayers (Minutes, 1831-1835, I, n.p., May 15, 1832) . 
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morning prayers were long afterwards a regular and im- 
portant part of the University day. They consisted of “read- 
ing the Scriptures and prayer by the officiating officer, to 
which may be added psalmody, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent.’ Students, routed out at dawn or earlier for these 
services, sat in chapel in the same order as they were listed in 
the University’s printed catalogue. They were required to 
enter and leave in that order and “in a respectful manner.’ 
In the earliest days the Sunday schedule also included an 
afternoon service in addition to the regular prayers.*? At- 
tendance was so sparse at this service, however, that faculty 
members suggested that it be combined with the required 
evening prayers. President Woods vetoed the idea and the 
faculty found themselves working to make arrangements for 
preaching on Sunday afternoon in the chapel, in order that 
the students might be furnished “religious as well as literary 
privileges.’’*1 By 1839 they had been authorized ‘‘to institute 
regular Christian worship on the Sabbath-day, in the Ro- 
tunda.”’ It was specifically stated that when such worship 
should have been instituted, ‘every student shall attend the 
same and deport himself with becoming solemnity.”* Sun- 
day, with its round of religious observances and its extra 
strict requirements of deportment, could not have provided 
much relief from the tension of weekday supervision. 

The severity of college life was accentuated by the length 
of the school term and by the lack of holidays. Originally, 
the college year had but one term which began and ended 
with the civil year, and which included one long vacation 
from the fourth Wednesday in July to the first Wednesday in 
October.** Commencement dates were oddly tied in with the 


38 Laws of the University: 1850, p. 11. 

39 Minutes, 1831-1835, I, n.p. (January 23, 1833). 
40 Ibid. (January 30, 1832), n.p. 

41 Ibid. (April 8, 1833), n.p. 

42 Laws of the University (1839), p. 11. 

43 Ordinances, 1822-1841 (April 16, 1831), p. 131. 
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schedule of the Alabama legislature. In 1835 the faculty de- 
cided that it would be good public relations to have Com- 
mencement, not in August as it had been in the first few years 
of the University’s existence, but in December, when the law- 
makers were at work. Such an arrangement would, they 
thought, serve a double purpose: focus on the University the 
attention of the legislators and “‘encite the students to higher 
literary efforts to meet public expectation.” The trustees 
concurred with the faculty. Not until 1847, when the state 
capital had been moved from Tuscaloosa to Montgomery, did 
the University return to the more conventional summer com- 
mencement date.** 

Christmas was the only holiday recognized in the Univer- 

sity calendar and it but grudgingly. In 1834 the faculty 
agreed that the short vacation exerted “‘a very unfavorable 
influence on the regular, studious, and moral habits of the 
students,’’** and the Board of Trustees, agreeing, ruled that 
the Christmas holidays should be limited to two days, ex- 
clusive of Sunday.*® Such limitation was tantamount to elim- 
inating the holiday completely for most students, for there 
was only one railroad in Tuscaloosa before 1860 and most 
students traveled to and from their homes by stage, boat, or 
private coach. Two days in December did not permit the 
necessary time to make a trip home worthwhile. Bolling Hall 
wrote his father to this effect in 1857: 
The College exercises would terminate on Wednesday the 23rd of 
December. If this is so, I do not see that we can go home then; for I 
should dislike to spend so much money only to stay home two or three 
days.4? \ 

The Fourth of July brought also its quota of faculty 
headaches. In 1833 celebrating students aroused gentle but 
44 Record, 1842-1855, II, 28 (December 19, 1846) . 

45 Minutes, 1831-1835, I, n.p. (July 10, 1834). 


46 Ordinances, 1822-1841 (August 14, 1834), p. 195. 
47 Letter, Bolling Hall to his father, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, October 21, 1857. 
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indignant comment from one Tuscaloosa resident, Sara 
Haynesworth Gayle, who wrote in her diary, 


.. . Some of the students signalized themselves by their drunken ex- 
travagances. They are mistaken as to the proper mode of securing to 
themselves fame. At present they limit themselves to the shaving of 
horses tails, and tying balls dipped in brimstone, and set on fire, to 
those of the professors’ harmless dogs and philosophic geese.** 


Whether because of such complaints from townspeople or 
because of affronts to their own “harmless dogs and philo- 
sophic geese,”’ the faculty were moved to clamp down on this 
type of patriotic demonstration. On August 7, they duly 
recorded in their Minutes their conviction that 


the only celebration of the 4th of July proper to be had at this literary 
institution is a literary celebration, and that under our authority no 
permission will hereafter be granted for any other.*® 


That the prescribed “‘literary’’ celebrations did not wholly 
kill the student impulse to rejoice in their own way is indi- 
cated in another entry in the Minutes of 1849, when it was 
noted that, on the Fourth of July, 


several young men, said io be students, whilst bathing in the river 
opposite the University, had exposed themselves in a position where 
they could be observed by some ladies who were upon the bank.®° 


The professors deferred consideration of this ‘‘outrage,’’ and 
later dismissed the case when an investigation by the Presi- 
dent found no evidence of intentional impropriety. 
Recreational needs of the University students were, in the 
minds of their teachers, adequately provided for through the 
literary societies which from the very beginning were actively 
encouraged and regularly scheduled for Saturday mornings. 


48“Notes from the Journals or Diary of Sara Haynesworth Gayle, wife of Gov- 
ernor John Gayle, and mother of Mrs. Amelia Gayle Gorgas,” p. 25 (July 12, 1833). 
Typescript in Alabama Collection, University of Alabama Library. 

49 Minutes, 1831-1835, I, n.p. (August 7, 1833) . 

50 Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 178 (July 9, 1849). 
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‘There were two of these organizations, the Erosophic Society 
and the Philomathic Society, both considered highly intel- 
lectual. William R. Smith, who entered the University in 
April, 1831, says that the Erosophic was the first one founded, 
but that the Philomathic followed in a very short time.™ W. 
S. Wyman, a member of the class of 1851 and several times 
acting president of the University, in 1893 described the early 
days of these societies in an article which appeared in the in- 
stitution’s first yearbook: 


On Saturday there was but one recitation and this was held before 
breakfast. At ten o'clock the two literary societies held their meetings. 
These societies in my day were in a very prosperous condition. Every 
student belonged to one or the other, and the meetings were always 
well attended. Fines were imposed for absence; and these fines were 
always paid, for no student could receive his “Society Deploma” on 
graduating from the University, unless all society dues had been pre- 
viously paid. ‘The societies held a public celebration during com- 
mencement week, and it was customary on these occasions to present to 
each member of the graduating class a Diploma written in bad Latin, 
and printed on good parchment. These ‘Society Diplomas,” adorned 
with hugh seals and long streamers of red and blue ribbon, were 
prized nearly as highly as the Bachelors’ Diplomas conferred by the 
Senatus Academicus of the University.5? 


James G. Birney held honorary membership in the Philo- 
mathic for a short time. In 1836, however, he was expelled 
because of “‘his espousal and endeavors to propagate opinions 
which militate and are at direct variance with the rights of 
the South, the peace of society, and the perpetuity of our 
government.” Great indignation greeted the rumor that 
Birney had said publicly that he did not take his expulsion 


51 William C. Davis, Jr., “History of the Philomathic Literary Society,” p. 2. 
Typescript dated April 23, 1932, in Alabama Collection, University of Alabama Li- 


brary. 
52 The Corolla, 1893 (Tuscaloosa, 1893), pp. 81-82. 
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seriously and that he still considered himself a member of 
Philomathic.* 

Not until the 1840’s did the present pattern of Undenpran! 
uate organizations begin to emerge and, at first, with complete 
faculty approval. Among them was the Othomisian Debating 
Society (1846),°* the Sons of Temperance, (1848),°° and the 
Alabama Historical Society, founded in 1850 at the sug- 
gestion of Alexander Bowie of the University’s Board of 
Trustees. While it drew its membership from “individual 
gentlemen of distinction or literary taste throughout the 
state” rather than from the student body, it was much ‘in 
evidence at Commencement time, when its meetings formed 
a regular part of the program. 

The appearance of Greek letter social fraternities at the 
University of Alabama, however, was greeted with some fore- 
boding. A chapter of the Delta Kappa Epsilon society of 
Yale College seems to have been the pioneer. It was founded 
in 1847.*" A few years later it was still the strongest organiza- 
tion, but it had three competitors. One student, in the Uni- 
versity from 1851 to 1855, wrote: 


There were four Greek letter fraternities at the University in my day 
of which D.K.E. was the strongest. The Alpha Delta Phi was very 
small and very select. The Phi Gamma Delta was started while I was 
there. The Kuklos Adelphon was the other fraternity, but the year 
after I graduated the S.A.E. was founded. . . One year the D.K.E. 
bragged that they had all the officers in the literary society. This 


53 Jacksonville (Alabama) Republican, November 16, 1837. For a surprising 
number of years the two literary societies seem to have had the campus to them- 
selves, although the Society of Alumni, formed in 1835, appeared in lively force at 
Commencements. A year later it boasted of thirty-six regular members and many 
more affiliates who had graduated in several departments. It was not, of course, a 
part of the regular campus life (see A. B. Meek, An Oration Delivered before the 
Society of Alumni of the University of Alabama at its First Anniversary, December 
17, 1836, Tuscaloosa, 1837, p. 12.) 

54 Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 110 (March 13, 1846). 

55 Ibid., (September 29, 1839), pp. 180-181. 

56 Ibid., (January 14, 21, 1850), p. 186. 

57 Ibid., (July 26, 1847), p. 138. 
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roused the antagonism of the other students and the next year they 
did not elect a single man.°8 


Phi Beta Kappa, the scholastic fraternity, seeking to establish 
a chapter at the University, met with surprising resistance 
and opposition. For a number of years it was an outlaw so- 
ciety, existing swb rosa, without faculty sanction and com- 
pletely apart from the University. In July, 1852, its leaders 
attempted to correct this unfortunate situation by formally 
seeking faculty codperation in a “friendly reorganization of 
this society,” so that there might no longer be “even the ap- 
pearance of this society being placed in antagonism to, instead 
of being an adjunct and aid to, the University.’’ The olive 
branch was accepted. The faculty agreed that the reorganized 
society should hold the same general relation to the Univer- 
sity as the Yale College chapter held to that institution. It 
is interesting to note that some members of the faculty had 
meanwhile belonged to the outlaw organization. 

The decorous relaxation afforded by literary clubs fell 
short of providing for the recreational and social needs of 
the students. Within the limits of the rigorous schedule of 
the University and the myriad “‘thou shalt not’s’” of the blue 
laws, they managed to find outlets for their energies. Even 
though the faculty frowned upon visits to town, Saturday aft- 
ernoon often saw the usual student exodus from campus. 
When the legislature was in session, students were frequent 
observers in the visitors’ gallery. They apparently took a 
lively interest in affairs in Tuscaloosa and the capital. Oran 
Roberts, mentioning walks in the evenings with friends, 
wrote, “It was customary then for the students, after an early 
supper, to take a walk upon the campus and out on the road 
South of it, when often they would engage in running, jump- 


58 Little, op. cit., p. 15. 
59 Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 247-248 (July 15, 1852). 
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ing, and wrestling to test their physical powers.” “Town 
ball” was a favorite sport in the 1850's, as were hunting, fish- 
ing, and swimming in the Warrior River. Friday night was 
“girl night,” and, of course, there were the usual feasts in 
dormitory rooms for which Negroes brought peanuts, candy, 
tobacco, and sometimes cooked ‘possum.™ 

Dancing was solemnly but ineffectually banned by the 
Board of Trustees which ruled in 1832 that any student at- 
tending a public function should be admonished for a first 
offence and suspended or dismissed for a second. But the 
‘dancing instructors who frequently gave public lessons and 
parties could count on at least some student patronage. Re- 
strictions were modified in 1846, when students were given 
permission to attend dancing school (provided they got back 
to their rooms by eight o’clock),®* but the overall ban on 
dancing remained. As late as 1854 a request to use the Ro- 
tunda for a Commencement ball was flatly refused by the 
faculty. However, Oran Roberts mentions dancing as a 
favorite diversion of the 1830’s,“* and George Little, nearly 
twenty years later, expressed the same idea: 
Next to town ball, dancing was the favorite amusement of the students 
... The students were entertained a great deal in the homes of Tusca- 


loosa, and there was a regular ball room in the hotel on the Roseneau 
corner.® 


The University was strictly a man’s school. There were a few 


60 Roberts, op. cit., p. 2. 

61 Little, op. cit., pp. 14-15. Not all varieties of sport were appreciated by the 
faculty. And “sport,” in their vocabulary, had a rather broad definition. George 
Little was once given two demerits for indulging in the sport of swinging on the 
limb of a cedar tree during study hours (ibid., p 16). And the Faculty Ledger 
cites two students for having engaged in “sport during study hours” by playing 
“Mumble the -Peg,” and two for the “sport” of racing a rabbit on the campus 
(“Record of Demerits” in Faculty Ledger, 1843-1860, May 29, 1848-and May 17, 
1852. Mss. vol. in Alabama Collection, University of Alabama Library) . 

62 Ordinances, 1822-1841, (January 17, 1832), p. 148. 

63 Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 119 (November 12, 1846) . 

64 Roberts, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

65 Little, op. cit., p. 14. 
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academies for girls in the neighborhood, including the Athe- 
naeum and the Presbyterian Female Institute, but petticoats 
in the vicinity of the University were rare.* 

‘The more serious types of mischief, not different from those 
on modern college campuses, were also noted in the Univer- 
sity records. Drinking and gambling were problems. During 
the two decades before the Civil War an increasing proportion 
of the disciplinary cases were violations of the rule against 
the former, in spite of the fact that the selling of intoxicants 
to students of the University was expressly forbidden by state 
law.*’ Enough students were determined to drink and enough 
sellers were willing to risk the possibility of fines ranging 
from $50 to $500 to make the problem a serious one, taxing 
both the faculty and the law-enforcing agencies of the com- 
munity. Two men were convicted and fined $50 each in 
1850 in the ‘Tuscaloosa courts for selling spiritous liquors, 
“to-wit whiskey and brandy” to University students on several 
different occasions.** A similar case in the same court in 1854 
brought a fine of $75 and costs. Other offenders were 


66 Anne Eliza Coleman, in “Memory Book of Mrs. F. R. Maxwell,” stated that 
a major incident in campus life in 1845 was occasioned when a group of students 
so far forgot themselves as to shout from their dormitory windows at some young 
ladies and even to flash lights in their faces with mirrors. The faculty, unable to 
get proper confession from the culprits, forthwith suspended all six of the students 
who lived in the rooms from which the shouts and flashes came. A flood of protest 
false confessions followed and, before the incident was closed, many more students, 
innocent with the guilty, had been dismissed from college. 

The faculty was not well pleased over an incident which followed the occasion 
when young ladies from Mrs. Stafford’s Seminary were given permission to come ta 
the campus to attend Dr. Mallet’s chemistry lectures. In their calico dresses, high 
shoes, and sunbonnets, the young ladies came demurely marching in order through 
the woods. It was a simple matter for mischief-seeking boys to don similar shoes, 
dresses, and sunbonnets and join the girls in the class. They were found out only 
when the class was over and the doors were discovered to be locked from the inside. 
(Mss. is possession of Mrs. Jennie Maxwell Richardson, 2703 6th Street, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, who is a granddaughter of Anne Eliza Coleman). 

67 Acts of the First Biennial Session of the General Assembly of Alabama, 1847 
(Montgomery, 1848) , p. 63. 

68 Minutes and Records of the Circuit Court of Tuscaloosa County, September, 
1848-March, 1855 (September, 1850), pp. 222-224. 

69 Ibid., March Term, 1854, p. 462. 
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charged as much as $300. The situation became so serious in 
1858 as to force the Tuscaloosa grand jury to devote special 
attention to the evils of liquor and its harmful effects upon 
students: 


To the cause of the numerous crimes and misdemeanors brought to 
their notice, the Jury could neither be blind nor indifferent. They 
have no hesitancy in expressing the belief, as shown from facts, de- 
veloped before them, that nine-tenths of the offences brought to their 
notice, had their origin in the use of intoxicating liquors. The most 
discouraging feature connected with this spread of crime in our com- 
munity is found in the fact, that a number of the Indictments at this 
term are against minors, mere youth, students in our University, and 
public schools. . . It can . . . be but cured by the strictest vigilance 
and watchfulness on the part of those who have care of the youth, 
and by lessening both the facilities to procure and the opportunities 
of indulging in the use of ardent spirits.”° 


In the fall of 1835 twenty-one students drew up resolutions 
condemning gambling as “‘one of the most injurious and de- 
spicable vices, with which our country is cursed,” and offered 
their support to a committee of vigilance." ‘That they did 
not speak for all their fellows, however, is evidenced by the 
fact that, in the same year, the University faculty members 
were ordered to alternate in visiting, as often as was judicious, 
all the places in Tuscaloosa in which students might be meet- 
ing for the purpose of gambling.” 

Cases of physical violence are by no means absent from 
the old University records. Two students were disciplined in 
1842 for chasing a Negro through the campus during study 
hours, though it is difficult from the account to determine 
whether their greater fault was mistreating the servant or dis- 
turbing the peace of study hour."* Similarly, the students 


70 “Report of the Grand Jury,” Tuscaloosa Monitor, October 14, 1858. 
71 Flag of the Union, October 3, 1835. 

72 Minutes, 1831-1835, I, end notes. 

73 Proceedings, 1841-1854, IV, 13 (May 17, 1842). 
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who were apprehended for teasing, injuring, and abusing 
some servants employed by a faculty member, got double 
punishment, probably because they chose the Sabbath for 
their escapade.* One college Negro, Moses, had his arm 
pierced by a table fork wielded by an irate student in 1845,” 
and less than a year later had an arm disabled by a blow from 
a crutch.”© He, or perhaps another servant of the same name, 
was badly beaten several years later, when students thought he 
had “told on them” in a turkey-stealing episode.”’ One student 
was indefinitely suspended from the University when he was 
found guilty of beating a college servant for the third time.7 
Possession of knives or guns was expressly forbidden by 
University regulations, but this rule was almost impossible to 
enforce, especially when the forbidden weapons gave their 
possessors a coveted type of community prestige. There were 
enough around the campus in the hands of high-tempered 
sons of pioneer stock to turn simple fist fights into something 
far more serious. Minor incidents, such as an accidental bump- 
ing of one student by another in dancing school, brought the 
quick flash of a knife.”* An insult, real or imagined, with the 
use of “language proscribed by every well-ordered society and 
calculated to induce consequences the most disastrous,” was 
almost sure to cause trouble. One student was dismissed in 
1833 for stabbing a fellow student near the heart,*® and his 
case was by no means unusual. At one time it was thought 
necessary to forbid keeping large spades and shovels in stu- 
dent rooms—they were too easily turned into lethal weapons 
by angry young hands. Afterwards, students were allowed 
only a small, harmless fire shovel. It is worth noting, how- 
74 Ibid., (July 3, 1842), p. 40. 
75 Ibid., (March 24, 1845), p. 89. 
76 Ibid., (February 16, 20, 1846), pp. 108-109. 
77 Ibid., (December 12, 1851-January 14, 1852), pp. 221-227. 


78 Ibid., (June, 1845), p. 94. 
79 Letter, Bolling Hall to his mother, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, May 9, 1858. 


80 Minutes, 1831-1835, I, end notes. 
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ever, that the violence which occurred was almost invariably 
the spontaneous result of quick temper, sudden anger, or 
impulse. Little if any malice was evident, apparently. This 
held true even of the one major tragedy of campus life before 
1866, the killing of Edward L. Nabers by David A. Herring. 

Herring was a student from Mississippi, a highly sensitive, 
impetuous young man. His classmates, sensing his vulnerabil- 
ity, teased him unmercifully, especially as they ate their meals 
together at Mrs. Baird’s boarding house. They teased him 
particularly about his home state, twitting him because Mis- 
sissippi had repudiated her foreign debts. Perhaps the chiders 
were too vigorous or perhaps Herring was unduly sensitive— 
the accounts disagree. But when Herring reached the point 
of exhaustion, he quietly armed himself with a repeater pistol. 

On the morning of June 4, 1858, the Mississippian, thus 
protected, was emboldened to meet the breakfast-table ban- 
tering head-on. He promptly challenged the apparent ring- 
leader, Walter Gilkey, to come outside and settle accounts in 
a “fair fight.” From this point on the accounts disagree, run- 
ning to utter confusion. Did Nabers, an onlooker, get into the 
fight when he saw Herring draw his pistol and start toward 
Gilkey? Or did Gilkey crack his opponent over the head 
with a heavy stick before the pistol was drawn? Or did Na- 
bers inject himself at once into the fight with such fury that 
Herring, forgetting his original opponent, was forced to draw 
and fire in self-defense? No one knows. But when the fight 
was over, Nabers lay dead. Herring had shot him. 

Herring took refuge from the rage of his fellow students in 
the Battles’ home. When the excitement had subsided, civil 
authorities removed him to the University and, when his case 
came up in the courts on June 5, he was almost immediately 
acquitted on grounds of self-defense. He left town at once. 
‘Townspeople, in general, agreed with the verdict. But the 
students did not. They had never liked Herring, and Nabers, 
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apparently, had been popular. They were up in arms over 
what they regarded as a gross miscarriage of justice. Nabers 
had been their good friend and now he was dead. Herring 
was his murderer. So many students voiced their dissent from 
the court verdict by leaving school that enrollment at the 
University dropped sharply and remained low for some time.*! 

For all their unruliness the ante-bellum students of the 
University of Alabama seem not to have been far different 
from those of today. They found greater contrast between 
the standards of their homes and the laws of the University. 
Certainly their world, tightly bounded by college fences, was 
narrower and more circumscribed than present-day adminis- 
trators would venture to impose upon college youth. But 
they responded to rules with the same spontaneous rebellion 
typical of all students of all generations. And, withal, they 
managed somehow to get a substantial amount of reading, 
thinking, and even learning done to the rhythm of the old 
University bells. 


81 Letter, Bolling Hall to his father, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, June 8, 1858; Tusca- 
loosa Monitor, June 10, 24, July 1, 1858; The Daily Confederation, (Montgomery) , 
July 11, 1858; Advertiser and Gazette (Montgomery) , June 16, 23, 1858. 
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Notes and Documents 
Part II 
LETTERS FROM COURTLAND, 1829-1835 


Ep ee Ds By 
FANNIE ELIZABETH RATCHFORD 


(Continued from July issue) 


9 o'clock, night. I heard to day, Sarah Parish®* was residing with her 
grand parents, since Mr Maffit’s departure, I concluded she was lost, 
following him, with the rest: this gentleman saw Sarah at Tuscumbia, 
previous to his sojurn at Courtland; so pretty a girl could not escape 
his particular regard, concerning her eternal welfare, consequently 
he paid great attention to her, more than some young gentleman in 
this place relished, which privileged that saucy Jade Rumour to take 
more liberties, than she ought, till Parson Sanders,®> by calling some 
to account, silenced the principal: understand, they were only libelling 
Maffit, for presuming to interfere with Miss Parish. While here, 
Maffit remained at Mr Bradford’s,5® whose family considered him, 


54Sarah Anne Parrish was the daughter of Colonel Joel Parrish and his wife, 
Sophie Dunn Saunders, eldest daughter of the Reverend Turner Saunders. Colonel 
Parrish and his wife lived in Nashville where both died before they reached middle 
age, leaving a family of young children who were brought to Lawrence County, 
Ala., and reared by members of their mother’s family. Frances Anne Saunders, 
sister of Sophie Dunn was the second of Jacob Swoope’s three wives, so Sarah Anne 
was the niece by marriage of Jacob Swoope—“Uncle Jacob.” She evidently lived in 
the home of her Aunt, Mrs. McFarland Bradford, née Martha Maria Saunders, until 
the disagreement came up, when she went to the home of her Uncle James Edmonds 
Saunders, who married (1824) Mary Frances Watkins. Sarah Anne Parrish married 
Felix A. O. Sherrod, son of Colonel Benjamin Sherrod (ibid., index; see also n. 
55) . 

55 The Reverend Turner Saunders, grandfather of Sarah Parrish, was born Jan. 
3, 1772, in Brunswick County, Va. On July 24, 1799, he married Francis Dunn of 
the same county. In 1808 he removed from Virginia and settled near Franklin, 
Tenn., from which place he went to Courtland in 1821. A widower, he married in 
1826 a Mrs. Millwater, née Henrietta Weeden, of Baltimore. In 1834 he removed 
to Aberdeen, Miss., where he died in 1853 (ibid., pp. 325, 350) . 

56 General McFarland Bradford, a descendant of Governor William Bradford, 
of Massachusetts, and brother to General Alexander Bradford, came from Ten- 
nessee to Courtland where he was for a time Register of the Land Office. There 
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more than human I expect; so of course was quite at home, with Miss 
Sarah, and constantly soliciting her to profess. When seeking mourn- 
ers, up and down the aisles, at every meeting, I never knew him fail 
urging this lady. Once or twice, chiefly at the vehement entreaties of 
Harriet, she went up to be prayed for, but to my knowledge nothing 
more. Her evident unwillingness, at all these public appeals, awakened 
wonder, in the minds of many, why she should refuse. One gentleman 
in particular was so bold, or unguarded as to accuse Mrs Swoope*? as 
the cause, quite wrongfully I should say, as you know she is herself a 
Methodist; however it was soon reported to Uncle Jacob®§ and a rather 
severe battle was the consequence. At all events, it appears Mr. Maf- 
fit’s visit, has deprived Sarah, of a desirable home and maintenance, 
let it be whose fault it will. Sept 7th, I have since understood that her 
permanent residence is to be at James Sanders,>® [sic] as also that 
David Smith has not finally consented to remove to Tuscumbia. Per- 
haps you may consider it strange I should permit so long a time to 
intervene since my date on the other side; but you may cease wonder- 
ing when I tell you that on Monday night last, at about 11 o’clock, 
we received an addition to our family, of a fine young girl; the largest 
Louisa® ever had; indeed they all declare it was a month old when 
born. This morning the mother is sitting up a little for the first 
[time] which we consider quite smart: although I do not know what 


he married (Dec. 28, 1830) Martha Maria Saunders (b. Nov. 6, 1812, d. Jan. 27, 
1856) , daughter of Turner and Frances Dunn Saunders. Later he became a com- 
mission merchant in New Orleans in partnership with his brother-in-law, James E. 
Saunders. His second wife was Mrs. John Farrington, née Pope McGehee, of 
Panola, Miss. (ibid., pp. 328, 360). 

57 See n. 54. 

58 This is Jacob Swoope, Jr., second in age of the Courtland firm of merchants. 
He was handsome, had social manners and a good deal of humor, and was very 
popular. He it was who conducted all matters of contact with customers. At the 
breakup of his mercantile firm he made a considerable sum of money in cotton 
speculation. He was as good as a planter as he had been as a merchant, using 
up-to-date tools and methods. His first wife was Antoinette, daughter of Colonel 
Benjamin Sherrod; his second was Mrs. Clay, widow of Hon. Matthew Clay and 
daughter of the Reverend Turner Saunders. He was, therefore, uncle by marriage 
to Sarah Anne Parris (ibid., pp. 203-204, 259-50) . 

59Col. James Edmonds Saunders (1806-1896), author of Early Settlers of Ala- 
bama, lawyer, planter, and commission merchant, was the son of the Reverend 
Turner Saunders and his first wife Frances Dunn. He was, therefore, an uncle of 
Sarah Parrish (ibid., pp. 350, 354). 

60 Mrs. Louisa Duncan. 
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Mrs Ashford®! would say in this case, who about a month ago, having 
a young Son, was all round the house the second day. Mrs Labareyer® 
presented her husband, about six weeks ago, with a boy child weighing 
thirteen pounds. 9th Sunday & yesterday was quite cold, almost young 
winter, to day pleasantly warm: the first of last week fortunately for 
Louisa was also cool, but the latter part, warm. I dare say you expe- 
rience much the same variations. Our rail road, I suppose you know 
is quite complete to here® and several miles this side of Decatur from 
there. Yet I have only enjoyed the pleasure of a ride but once, and 
then merely to the cross roads, in the horse car; they can start after 
early breakfast, in the steam car, reach Tuscumbia, even to the river; 
and return to dinner, distance exactly fifty miles. Mr Hubbard,® as- 
sures me, it will certainly ere long pass through Dallas. [cut away] not 
be surprised, should our whole family catch you in bed, some morning, 
say a vear hence. I fancy that sigh, and exclamation of ‘Bless mel 
what a time.” Pshaw, twelve months will soon roll by, and if nothing 
serious prevents, we may all meet, aye, malgré the completion of the 
railroad. Notwithstanding this great addition Courtland looks much 


61 Thomas Ashford was one of the earliest settlers near Courtland. He married 
in Kentucky, a Miss Elgin, a lady of superior mind and good education. The 
Thomas Ashfords had three sons and a daughter: (1) Thomas, who married Caro- 
line Tate; (2) Alva E., who married Caroline Fletcher, (3) Edward C., who did not 
marry, and (4) Lucilla, who married Rev. D. Bridenthall of Texas (ibid., p. 173). 
62 Not identified. 

63 The first section of railroad in Alabama traversed the two miles between 
Tuscumbia and the Tennessee River landing. Begun on June 5, 1830, it was com- 
pleted in two years—the formal opening was June 12, 1832—at a cost of $9,500. Its 
success suggested a way around Muscle Shoals. On January 13, 1832, a charter 
was granted to a group of stockholders, headed by Colonel Benjamin Sherrod of 
Courtland, designated as the Tuscumbia, Courtland, & Decatur Railroad Company. 
The road was completed to Decatur by December, 1834. Consisting of wood 
scantlings on which were laid flat bars of iron one-half inch by two-and-a-half 
inches, the road was too light to bear the weight of heavy trains, even such as 
could be pulled by the light locomotives of the day. Colonel Benjamin Sherrod, 
who was the animating spirit of the project and who endorsed all its financial 
obligations, was left with a debt of $300,000, which he managed to pay by the 
time of his death (ibid., p. 254). 

64 David Hubbard, lawyer, merchant, and politician, an eccentric in mind, per- 
son and manners, was for thirty-five years a man of note in Lawrence County. 
He came to Courtland from Moulton in 1829. At the date of this letter he was 
engaged in buying and selling Chickasaw Indian land—between a term in the 
House of Representatives and election to Congress as a State’s Rights man. He 
was twice married. His first wife was Miss Campbell, a niece of Hon. G. W. Camp- 
bell of Nashville, Tenn., his second was Miss Stoddard, sister of this same Mr. 
Campbell (ibid., pp. 95-104) . 
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the same as when you saw it last, at least to me, and although I con- 
sider it quite a pretty village, or might be rather, I cannot, yet say I 
view it in so Paradisaical light as yourself; change for the worse I 
grant would alter this opinion. Your charming little Pug, none of us 
have heard of, when I acquainted Miss Talmadge® with your loss, she 
regretted greatly the improbability of her finding it; she has removed 
since the loss of her brothers James®* expectations, second or third 
dead born babe, with his family to Taledega: Dr Moseley®? says he is 
in a fair way there of making a fortune. I heard on Sunday Frank 
Michaux® started last week for [that] place to seek a location for him- 
self, and took Daniel®? [or David] with him, to prevent his immediate 
marriage with Miss Pope,?° of Tuscumbia: one effect I dare say, of rail 
road communication: at the same time I understood, Miss Maryann 
Richardson"! had been overtaken and prevented consumating a runa- 
way match, with Thomas DeGraffenreid,”? license in pocket, and Squire 
engaged, but they are determined not to be baulked. And now, I have 
endeavored to comply with the request in your letter, though I scarcely 
dare add, you do not deserve it, moderately long you will admit it is; 
but not abounding in interesting matter, however I trust the next 
attempt may be more successful. Our school will open on the 22nd 
inst. and we were fearful of a very scanty attendance, but promises 
thicken and it may be better than we anticipate. Sidney White™’ has 
returned from Tennessee, I have not seen her, she starts for Huntsville 
this week or next, I suppose; she remains there, some say one, others 
say three years. After Miss Mary Anna’s return, Mrs Moseley** and 
Olivia jaunted it to Huntsville with which place they were so delighted 
that I understand it was as much as Sir John‘ could do, to prevent or 
only perhaps to defer, a polishing off, in the academy of this coveted 
town. Olivia at the closing of our last session Mrs M. said would re- 


65-69 Not identified. 

70 Probably a relative of Leroy Pope, lawyer, planter, Revolutionary soldier, 
and pioneer settler of Huntsville, Ala. (Owen, op. cit., IV, 1374). 

71 Not definitely identified. Possibly this is Mary, daughter of William Richard- 
son of Barbour County, Ala., who married Robert Toombs of Georgia, for this 
family of Richardsons were related to the Watkins and Saunders of Courtland. 

72 Thomas DeGraffenreid, son of Abraham Maury DeGraffenreid, married a Miss 
Guthrie of Columbus, Miss. He died in 1842 (Saunders, op. cit., p. 312). 

73 Sidney White, the elder daughter of Judge John White (see n. 31), married 
Joseph G. Baldwin, lawyer, legislator, author and judge (ibid., p. 55). 

74 See n. 27. 

73 Seen. 9. 
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turn to us, at the commencement of this; but the superior advantages 
that a town residence could secure her daughter, in Huntsville, in- 
duced her I suppose to change her mind: and as they could not, I 
believe, prevail on Papa to be yielding, I fancy she will remain at 
home. Louisa bids me tell you she will write herself to you soon, in 
answer to yours: this of mine you know, is a “voluntary.” They call 
the babe Almira Louisa,’¢ it is a sweet little Toad Fish, but not as 
pretty as Sarah Ann was; Louisa thinks it looks greatly like Sarah 
Ann”? when an infant, and that this one will be as pretty in time, as 
she was. After I have closed this, I dare say I shall think of forty cir- 
cumstances, I would have desired to acquaint you with. I have seen 
Mrs Riggs?§ twice, she called once on purpose to hear concerning your 
welfare. She appears to feel deeply interested, she often dreams of 
Joseph,”® and would be highly pleased to see him, I think she remains 
at Squire DeGraffenreid’s;®° she waited on Mrs Smith while ill, or the 
week she died; she told me this lady’s constant talk was of Sarah 
Green, and that name the last word she spoke. Mrs. Gregg’s®! family 
have been quite ill this fall, but are recovering. Mrs. Swoope is not at 
all well. She was to return to day from the springs, it being the 
twelfth day she has been absent from her infant, whom she left in the 
care of Almira Swoope and Mrs. Martin:®? it is a remarkable delicate 


76 The writer’s new grandaughter. 

77 Mrs. Duncan’s elder daughter, born soon after Anne Burgster’s Maria Louisa. 
78 This lady may be the wife of Daniel M. Riggs, who before her marriage in 
Cahaba (c. 1819) was Ann Hogan. 

79 Joseph Kingston Burgster, born May 4, 1833. 

80 Squire Abraham Maury DeGraffenreid was head of one of a dozen families who, 
soon after 1819, moved from Franklin, Tenn., to Lawrence Co., Ala. “His was the 
first orchard planted, and in his house the first sermon was preached, before there 
were any churches. He was the first Justice of Peace and he was a terror to evil 
doeis.”” He married (1) Mary, daughter of Col. Green Hill, veteran of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and a man of influence and property, (2) Maria White, daughter 
of a Scotsman who migrated to America and married a Miss Tabb in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. (ibid., pp. 309-311). 

81 Four Greggs are recorded by Saunders: John, Henry, Samuel, and Ellis, sons of 
Nathan Gregg, Revolutionary War veteran who came from East Tennessee to open 
one of the first stores in Courtland. Only John is sketched by Saunders at any 
length. He was the country’s third clerk and fifth sheriff. He married Sarah, 
daughter of Samuel Bigham, who was elected to the legislature in 1819. General 
John Gregg of the Confederate army was their son (ibid., pp. 65, 70, 200) . 

82 Joseph Martin and his wife, who was a Miss Walton, came to Lawrence County, 
from Georgia, and settled seven miles northwest of Courtland. The family “were 
plain, good people, very much respected.” They owned a small tract of land and 
a few slaves, “and every member of the family was industrious” (ibid., p. 49). 
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child, I wonder how she could leave it so long, yet her own health 
may have demanded it: probably Mrs Hubbard will return with her. 
Mrs. Chardavoyne' is visiting Madison Springs for her health, I heard 
without any effect. The weather is now so cool, she will surely return 
soon also. Oh, by the way, what did you do with your great cow? 
They tell me it was troublesome in the neighborhood, and Frank 
Michaux shot it. Our family are all well including myself: and unite 
in remembrances. Kiss Joseph and Maria Louisa for me, and mention 
me with esteem to Mr Burgster. And in hopes we may hear from you 
again soon, that you may also be in a measure more satisfied with your 
situation, and that you may enjoy fully every good gift in the disposal 
of a kind and bounteous Providence, with the expectation of assuredly 
greeting Mr. Burgster personally at Christmas, I remain your devoted 
and sincerely affectionate Friend 

Hardly more than a year after this letter was written Anne 
died. Her death is reported in the following letter from 


Joseph to his niece, Achsah Lear: 


Prairie Bluff Ala 20th Sept—1835 


In the midst of deep affliction your letter came like a messenger of 
peace, but a few days after its reception, by the dispensation of AlI- 
mighty God my troubles were increased by the loss of my dear wife 
who departed this life on friday the 11th int. with the setting sun. 
It has been extremely sickly in this place and surrounding country, 
but I think her disease was mainly attributable to the exertion and 
fatigue in nursing our little daughter, who has been very sick with the 
fever for about twelve days—immediately after her recovery, her 
mother was taken down with the fever and Ague which continued for 


83 Martha Watkins (b. Murray Co., Tenn., 1810, d. Courtland, Ala., Oct. 24, 1885) 
married William Vermylie Chardavoyne, son of William Chardavoyne and Susanna 
Vermylie, natives of New York. The elder Chardavoyne came to Alabama in 1830 
to speculate in cotton. The son died of cholera in New Orleans in 1833. His 
widow, Martha Watkins Chardavoyne, married (1843) Dr. Jack Shakelford, famous 
as captain of the “Red Rovers” organized in North Alabama to aid the Texans 
in their revolution against Mexico, in 1836. The “Red Rovers” were among the 
troops under Colonel Fannin who surrendered at Goliad, only to be murdered by 
order of the Mexican commander. Dr. Shakelford’s son was shot with his fellow 
prisoners, but he himself was spared, with three other doctors, to attend the 
wounded Mexicans. He was detained for months as a prisoner in San Antonio, 
but eventually escaped and made his way back to Courtland, by way of New Or- 
leans (ibid., pp. 207-213, 494, 500). 
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a few days, when it changed to the remittent fever, from which time 
she became delerious and continued so, from the excessive fever, and 
consequent termination of blood to the head—about four days before 
her death her fever again changed to a typhoid character—during the 
highest excitement of her fever she talk’d a deal, tho’ it was wild and 
unconnected, and when her fever remitted she was very drowsy and 
slept much—during the last eighteen hours of her life she neither 
spoke nor opened her eyes and appeared entirely insensible to every 
thing. It is a cause of deep regret and sorrow to me that she died with- 
out being able to receive or give comfort by conversation. I was very 
anxious to talk with her, and I believe she wish’d very much to say 
something more to me. I however hope and believe her soul rests in 
peace with her father in heaven. . . 

I bought out my partners share in the store last summer, and am 
consequently much confined to business, having none but clerks to 
assist me, and my children take up much of my attention now, having 
so far been raised with uncommon care and tenderness, they desire me 
constantly with them, having no one but a little black girl to take any 
special charge of them—they are both delicate—the people with whom 
I board are very good to them—tho’ they have a good many children 
and keep a tavern so that their time is pretty much taken up with 
their own affairs. I don’t know how I shall get along, or what I shall 
do—I wish you would let Mother know of my troubles if you have an 
opportunity—I do not know when I shall be able to come and see 
you, though I think next spring or summer... . 


Give my love to father, mother Selina & all—write me soon and 
accept for yourself my kindest feelings for your health and happiness 
I remain your affectionate uncle 


Joseph 


“Three or four day” after writing this letter, Joseph him- 
self went down in “‘a very severe spell of illness,” from which 
he recovered as by a miracle, particularly as the doctor re- 
sorted to “the most powerful remedies’’—‘‘Calomel, 60 & 80 
grains at a dose,” which so “deeply Salivated’” him that he 
could not for five months or longer “insert the blade of a 
common case knife between his teeth,” a condition from 
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which he was partially relieved by an operation in New York 
City too gruesome for description. 

In 1837 or 1838, Joseph Burgster took his two children back 
to his old home vicinity in Bucks County, where he prospered 
as a school teacher, gentleman farmer, and general business 
man for the community. In 1847 he and his brother Frederick 
headed a migration of about forty relatives and neighbors 
into Wisconsin Territory. 

He farmed for a few years near Granville, Milwaukee 
County, then moved to Milwaukee where he bought several 
houses. He never remarried. Here he lived a quiet life for 
many years, paying frequent visits to his daughter, Mrs. Ja- 
cob Y. Horning, in Des Moines. His son became a Presby- 
terian minister, and later a pioneer homesteader in what is 
now North Dakota. 

Joseph Burgster died in Milwaukee on March 20, 1894, at 
93 years of age, leaving an estate of approximately $15,000, 
after having given several substantial gifts of money to his 
children in course of his later years. 


84 Letters, Joseph Burgster to Achsah Lear, Prairie Bluff, March 1, 1836; New 
York, September 25, 1836. 
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Book Reviews 


A List of the Early Settlers of Georgia. Edited by E. Merton Coulter 
and Albert B. Saye. Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia Press, 
1949. xiv, 103 pp. $4.00. 


The editors of this list of settlers of Georgia from 1732 to 1741 ex- 
plain that the data are “taken from a manuscript volume entitled 
A List of Persons Who Went from Europe to Georgia on Their Own 
Account, or at the Trustees’ Charge, or who joyned the Colony or 
were Born in It, Distinguishing Such as Had Grants there or were only 
Inmates (serial No. 14220), purchased together with twenty other vol- 
umes of manuscripts on early Georgia history by the University of 
Georgia in 1947. The manuscripts, sold at auction by Sotheby’s in 
London, had formerly constituted a part of the library of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bt., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, 
Cheltenham, and were reported to have originally belonged to the 
Earl of Egmont, first President of the Trustees for Establishing the 
Colony of Georgia in America.” 

Part I of the list contains the names, occupations, dates of embarka- 
tions, and arrivals and brief sketches of 1,675 “‘Persons Who Went 
from Europe to Georgia at the Trustees’ Charge,” and Part II similar 
data for 1,304 “Persons Who Went from Europe to Georgia on Their 
Own Account.” 

The editors believe that the original copy of the manuscript list was 
written by the First Earl of Egmont, first President of the Georgia 
Corporation, and in their belief are substantiated by H. B. Fant, 
Architect, Executive and Courts Section, National Archives, who took 
a photostatic copy of several pages of the manuscript to England for 
verification. 

Historians and genealogists will find this List an attractive, well- 
organized and invaluable source of primary information. Many of 
the names recorded are now those of well-known Alabama families. 
Editors Coulter and Saye and the University of Georgia Press have 
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joined forces to publish a work which will continue to be a veritable 
gold mine for researchers throughout the South. 


W. STANLEY HooLe 
University of Alabama 


No Bugles Tonight. By Bruce Lancaster. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1948. 325 pp. $3.00. 


Bruce Lancaster, author of Guns of Burgoyne, The Scarlet Patch, 
and other novels, has in No Bugles Tonight turned his attention to 
the thoughts and actions of Union sympathizers in the South during 
the Civil War. And he has written an exciting story of the men and 
women of North Alabama and Tennessee who, opposed to secession, 
cast their lots with the Federals as spies and informers in “occupied 
territory.” According to the publisher, the course of action of No 
Bugles Tonight is historically accurate. 

Certainly, Lancaster handles his plot extremely well. He barely 
escapes the banality of a blood-and-thunder book by excellent char- 
acterization and by means of strict reliance on facts. Dealing as he 
does with a little known side of the Civil War—the people of remote 
areas who sincerely believed the North was right and the South wrong 
and who were thus driven willy-nilly to guerilla warfare—he has suc- 
ceeded in reducing a vast and complicated problem into an easy-going, 
interesting narrative. 

No Bugles Tonight reminds this reviewer of another such novel, 
Tobias Wilson, by Jeremiah Clemens, a native Alabamian, United 
States Senator and member of the Secession Convention, who became 
a Unionist early in the conflict and fled to the North to live. Tobias 
Wilson, published in Philadelphia (1865) presented ‘‘a true and 
faithful picture of life during the first years of the rebellion,” Clemens 
declared, “at least in parts of the Southern States.” 

With Tobias Wilson Lancaster’s No Bugles Tonight has much in 
common, though more than eight decades separate them. It is doubt- 
ful, moreover, whether Lancaster ever read his obscure predecessor’s 
virtually unknown attempt, but he might have profited by so doing. 

Alabamians will enjoy No Bugles Tonight, sugar-coated history 
though it be. End-maps, accurately detailed, make the course of the 
action of the novel easy to follow. 

W. STANLEY HOOLE 
University of Alabama 
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Exploring the South. By Rupert B. Vance, John E. Ivey, Jr., and Mar- 
jorie N. Bond. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. 404 pp. 


This volume was prepared by the Institute for Research in Social 
Science of the University of North Carolina for the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education of the American Council on 
Education. 

Primarily, Exploring the South is a text book, written on a low 
level of easy readibility and designed for use in grade schools through- 
out the region. It is at once sociology, economics, history, agriculture 
and geography, but the emphasis is on the South’s resources, both 
human and natural, for use in the South to make the South a better 
place in which to live. The four main sections of the book are de- 
voted to “Point of View,” ‘““Man and Land,” “Using Resources in Ag- 
riculture,” “Using Other Natural Resources,” “Using Resources in 
Manufacturing,” and “Building a Better South.” 

The volume was written with the codperation of an Advisory Com- 
mittee of thirty-eight educational leaders in thirteen southern states, 
is replete with maps, charts, and sketches, and contains an excellent 
“aids-to-learning” bibliography. There is no reason to suppose that 
Exploring the South will not prove eminently successful as a text or 
reference book in southern school systems. It fills a vast need. If 
properly used, it should do much in time to raise the standard of 
living in the region, certainly for the young generations now and 
for those yet unborn. 

W. STANLEY HOOLE 
University of Alabama 
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News and Notices 


ARTICLES ON OR RELATED TO ALABAMA APPEARING IN 
CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list of articles on or related to Alabama has 
been compiled by four members of the Editorial Board: George V. 
Irons (Howard College), Weymouth T. Jordan (Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute), Leon F. Sensabaugh (Birmingham-Southern College), and 
Clanton W. Williams (University of Alabama). 

Bast, Homer. ‘Creek Indian Affairs, 1775-1778.” Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, XX XIII, 1-25 (March, 1949). 

A discussion of the shift of Creek support from American col- 
onists to England during the early stages of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Belissary, C.G. “Tennessee and Immigration, 1865-1880.” Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly, VII, 229-248 (September, 1948). 

A study of post-Civil War emigration to Tennessee, as an exam- 
ple of a southern state’s efforts to attract settlers and industrial 
workers. 

Bethel, Elizabeth. ‘The Freedman’s Bureau in Alabama.” Journal 
of Southern History, XIV, 49-92 (February, 1948). 

The title is self-explanatory. 

Caldwell, Millard F. “Regional Cooperation in Higher Education.” 
Georgia Review, II, 2025 (Spring, 1948). 

Alabama is not specifically mentioned, but the problem is as 
much a part of Alabama as other southern states. 

Clark, Thomas D. “Background Kentucky History of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Century.” Register of the Kentucky Historical So- 
ciety, XLVI, 628-636 (October, 1948). 

A rapid survey of Kentucky history, with emphasis on early in- 
terstate and international intrigue. 

—________—.. “The Country Newspaper: Factor in Southern 
Opinion, 1865-1930.” Journal of Southern History, XIV, 3-33 (Feb- 
ruary, 1948). 

Several references to Alabama papers. 

Dewey, W. Grantham, Jr. “The Southern Senators and the League of 
Nations.” North Carolina Historical Review, XXVI, 187-205 (April, 
1949). 

R discussion of southern senators’ support of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s efforts to include the United States in the League of Nations. 
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Dorman, John Frederick III. “Descendants of General Jonathan 
Clark, Jefferson County, Kentucky, 1750-1811.” Filson Club History 
Quarterly, XXIII, 25-33, (January, 1949). 

Entries concerning descendants who settled in Alabama. In- 
cludes data on Dr. William Clark who practiced in Florence, Ala- 
bama. 

Fite, Gilbert C. “Voluntary Attempts to Reduce Cotton Acreage in 
the South, 1914-1933.” Journal of Southern History, XIV, 481-499 
(November, 1948). 

A few references to Alabama’s part in this program. 

Goff, John H. “The Great Pine Barrens.” Emory University Quar- 
terly, V, 20-31 (March, 1949). 

Only casual references to Alabama in the discussion of the vast 
pine forest that extended from Virginia to the Mississippi River. 

Gorer, Geoffrey. ‘“‘Notes on the South.” Georgia Review, II, 263-272 
(Fall, 1948). 

A general observation on the South of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
turn. Includes Alabama only by implication. 

Gorgas, Mary Gayle. “Captain Richard H. Gayle.” Tyler's Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXX, 206-207 (January, 
1949). 

Traces the history of the Gayle family in Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, and Alabama, with a brief biography of Captain Gayle. 
Green, Fletcher M. ‘Transplanted Georgians: Their Roles in the De- 
velopment of the Gulf States.” Emory University Quarterly, IV, 76- 

86 (June, 1948). 

There are numerous references to Georgians who have contrib- 
uted to the educational, the political, the medical, and the relig- 
ious development of Alabama. 

Green, John Grayson. “Footnotes on the Proposed Civil Rights Pro- 
gram.” Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
XX, 115-135 (October, 1948). 

The author contends that the current civil rights program is a 
step toward complete racial equality in all matters, and a step to- 
ward the menace of consolidated national power. 

Halsell, Willie D. “Migration into, and Settlement of Leflore County 
in the Later Periods, 1876-1920.” Journal of Mississippi History, X, 
240-260, (July, 1948). 

Shows the preponderance of the Alabama elements in the set- 
tlement of this Mississippi County. 
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Jerney, Elizabeth H. “Marriage and Death Notices from the [Charles- 
ton], City Gazette.” South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, L, 71-76, 101-105 (April, 1949). 

These notices include several entries concerning residents of 
South Carolina who had removed to Alabama. 

Johnson, T. Earle. “The Speech Curriculum in the College.” South- 
ern Speech Journal, XIV, 225-228 (March, 1949). 

This article, by a professor at the University of Alabama, urges 
that the speech department determine a definite functioning phi- 
losophy as the basis for its courses. 

Lively, Robert A. “The South and Freight Rates: A Political Settle- 
ment of an Economic Argument.” Journal of Southern History, 
XIV, 357-384 (August, 1948). 

Alabama’s part in the struggle for better freight rates included 
in this timely article. 

Livermore, Seward W. “The Sectional Issue in the 1918 Congres- 
sional Elections.’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXV, 29- 
60 (June, 1948). 

Some views from Alabama as expressed through Birmingham 
newspapers. 

Massey, Mary Elizabeth. ‘““The Food and Drink Shortage on the Con- 
federate Homefront.” North Carolina Historical Review, XXVI, 
306-334 (July, 1949). 

A highly descriptive account of the live-at-home food problems 
in the South during the Civil War. 

Mendelson, Wallace. “Chief Justice Marshall and the Mercantile 
Tradition.” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, XXIX, 27-37 
(June, 1948). 

An account of English efforts during the American Revolution 
with reference to the development of capitalism in the United 
States in the nineteenth century. 

Nickerson, Hoffman. “The South and the One-Party System. 
gia Review, II, 273-282 (Fall, 1948). 

Alabama not specifically mentioned but problems treated in 
article are applicable to Alabama as a southern state. 

Osborn, George C. ‘‘Major General John Campbell in British West 
Florida.” Florida Historical Quarterly, XXVII, 317-339 (April, 
1949). 

Ses account of English efforts during the American Revolution 

to capture West Florida (including part of present-day Alabama). 


” 


Geor- 
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Powell, William S. “Philip Alexander Bruce, Historian.” Tyler's 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XX, 165-184 (Jan- 
uary, 1949). Pay 

The article makes observations on Bruce as an economic his- 
torian, and as an author on the rise of the new South. 

Quattlebaum, Paul. “A Palestine Family in South Carolina.” South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XLIX, 170-186, 231- 
245 (July and October, 1948). 

Contains genealogical data on various members of the family 
who moved to Pike and Henry Counties, Alabama. 

Rose, Kenneth. “Jinny Lind, Diva.” Tennessee Historical Quarterly, 
VIII, 34-48 (March, 1949). 

A biographical sketch of Miss Lind and an account of her per- 
formance in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1851. 

Shuler, Ellis W. ‘The South’s Need for Graduate Schooling.” South- 
west Review, XXXIII, 119-122 (Spring, 1948). 

Insists on the development of superior graduate schools in the 
South in order to provide for a larger supply of well-trained men 
and women who may raise educational standards and improve 
research techniques. 

Somit, Albert. ‘Andrew Jackson: Legend and Reality.” Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly, VII, 291-313 (December, 1948). 

A presentation of Jackson’s popular attributes: martial inclina- 
tions, color, courage, honesty, and other personal characteristics. 

Stone, Alfred H. “A Mississippian’s View of Civil Rights, States 
Rights, and the Reconstruction Background.” Journal of Missis- 
sippt History, X, 181-239 (July, 1948). 

An exhaustive discussion based on the states rights thesis. The 
author takes the position that the proposed legislation is pre- 
judicial to the best interests of both races and to national unity 
and solidarity. 

Vandiver, Frank E. “Extracts from the Diary of Richard H. Gayle, 
Confederate States Navy.” Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Geneal- 
ogical Magazine, XXX, 86-114 (October, 1948). 

Lieuteant Gayle was from Alabama, and was the brother-in-law 
of General Josiah Gorgas. He recounts his experiences as a pris- 
oner of war during the last months of the war. 

Letters from a Tyler Colléttion.” 
Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXX, 184- 
206 (January, 1949). 

Further correspondence of Richard H. Gayle, Confederate 
naval officer, imprisoned at Fort Warren, Massachusetts. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ALABAMA HiIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


AGEE, RUCKER, Birmingham 

AIKEN, Mrs. Mary LivINGsToN, 
Montgomery 

ALLISON, Mrs. R. A., Livingston 

ANDERS, JAMEs M., Jacksonville 

ANDERSON, Paut J., Anniston 

ANDREWS, RENA M., Marion 

Bacon, RosBErT STILLWELL, 
Mobile 

Bain, Mary M., Birmingham 

BAKER, Mrs. ROBERT HADEN, 
Tuskegee 

BARNES, ELLY RurF, Montgomery 

BARNETT, JOHN BicHAM, Monroe- 
ville 

BAswELL, Mrs. J. L., Birmingham 

BAUMHAUER, CHARLES A., Mobile 

BEALL, BLANCHE, Birmingham 

BEAMGUARD, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
Parks, Huntsville 

BEASLEY, BUCKNER, Hopkinsville, 
Ky. 

*Beck, J. E., Mobile 

Beck, Mrs. J. E., Mobile 

BEDSOLE, J. L., Mobile 

BeEpso_e, V. L., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

BeEtser, T. A., Montgomery 

BENNETT, AUSTEN L., Tuscaloosa 

BENTLEY, Mrs. W. G., Selma 

BJURBERG, RICHARD H., Auburn 

Bair, ALGERNON, Montgomery 

Bociz, JOHN Henry, Camden 

BonnER, Mrs. JAMEs C., Birming- 
ham 

*Deceased. 
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BoucuHer, Morris RAYMOND, 
Iowa 

Bow es, CHARLES ALFRED, Bir- 
mingham 

BRACKEEN, L. O., Auburn 

BRADLEY, JOHN MILLER, Birming- 
ham 

BRANNON, PETER ALEXANDER, 
Montgomery 

BRANTLEY, Wo. H., JR., Birming- 
ham 

BROMBERG, Rosert H., Birming- 
ham 

Brooks, J. O., Hamilton 

Brown, RutH McPHERsoNn, Troy 

BuTLER, MArRy SELLERS, Selma 

Byrp, Mrs. Marvin, Troy 

Byrp, Mrs. WM. FirzHuGuH, 
Gadsden 

CaLkins, Mrs. CHAs. R., Newbern 

CANTRELL, CLYDE H., Auburn 

CapeEsius, ANDREW, St. Bernard 

Carpvon, Hucu, Birmingham 

CARMICHAEL, EMMETT B., Bir- 
mingham 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM THOMAS, 
Tuscaloosa 

CHANDLER, RALPH BRADFORD, 
Mobile 

CHAPMAN, ELIZABETH HUMEs, 
Birmingham 

CHAPMAN, JAMEs H., Birmingham 

CHAPPELL, GorDON T., Mont- 
gomery 

CHASE, HENRY BELLOws, Hunts- 
ville 
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Cuase, Mrs. MAE W., Auburn 

CHAUDRON, EsTELLE M., Mobile 

CLarK, GEORGE LUTHER, Mill- 
brook 

CrLay, Mary Harrison, Monroe, 
La. 

CLINTON, MATHEW WM., Tusca- 
loosa 

COLEMAN, JOHN S., Birmingham 

COLEMAN, JOHN SHIELDS, JR., 
Birmingham 

Corey, C. J., Dadeville 

Comer, Hucu Moss, Sylacauga 

Comer, JAMES McDonaALD, Bir- 
mingham 

Coox, G. ARTHUR, Montgomery 

CRENSHAW, Mrs. FILEs, Mont- 
gomery 

Crist, GEORGE WILLIAM, JR., 
New York City 

CroFron, WALTER M., Opelika 

Crow, Ross Liston, Jacksonville 

CruMPTON, Mrs. ETHEL H., 
Minter 

Curtis, Mrs. M. E., Camden 

Curtis, Mrs. Vircit C., Phenix 
City 

DABNEY, MARYE YEAMANS, Bir- 
mingham 

DALE, Wo. Pratt, Birmingham 

DaucETTE, Mrs. C. W., Jackson- 
ville 


Davis, CHARLES, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Davis, HARWELL G., Birmingham 
Day, IRENE, Birmingham 

Derr, Mrs. Wo. E., Claiborne 
DELANEY, CALDWELL, Mobile 
Dennis, Mrs. J. M., Montgomery 
Dossins, CHARLEs G., Montgom- 


ery 
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DONELSON, FLORENCE LEwis, Bir- 
mingham 

Doster, JAMES F., University 

Downs, Mrs. S. Z., Birmingham 

DRAUGHON, RALPH B., Auburn 

Dumas, ]R., LAWRENCE, Birming- 
ham 

EARLE, FRANK, Blacksher 

Epmonps, Henry M., Birming- 
ham 

EDWARDS, JR., AUGUSTINE D., 
Jacksonville 

Epwarps, OscAR WENDELL, Flor- 
ence 

ELLISON, RHODA COLEMAN, Mont- 
gomery 

ELMorE, Mrs. FRANK, Montgom- 
ery 

EvLMore, Mrs. VINCENT M., 
Montgomery 


Evans, EDWARD HUMPHREY, 
Florence 


FADELY, WEAVERTON L., Birming- 
ham 


FALLow, Mrs. SMITH G., Bir- 
mingham 

FARMER, HALLIE, Montevallo 

FELGAR, Rosert P., Jacksonville 

FERGUSON, HILL, Birmingham 
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* * * 


Mrs. John Sherlock, Secretary, The Mobile Historic Preservation 
Society, has contributed the following account of the activities of the 
Society for 1948-1949: 

The year has been a very eventful and pleasant one for the Historic 
Mobile Preservation Society under the leadership of its President, Mrs. 
H. H. Wefel. Regular meetings have been held monthly in the his- 
toric Kirkbride Home and programs have been devoted to the Span- 
ish, French and British occupations of the city. 

A most enjoyable prelude to the year’s work was a trip to old Fort 
Morgan in October, at the invitation of Congressman and Mrs. Frank 
Boykin. On October 29 the Society gave an “Author’s Tea,” honoring 
Caldwell Delaney, a young Mobile writer and a member of the Society, 
at which time he discussed his new book, Remember Mobile. In No- 
vember, at the Admiral Semmes Hotel, Harnett Kane of New Orleans, 
reviewed his Bride of Fortune before the Society. Two publications 
have been sponsored by the Society during the year: a book, The 
Chevalier D’Iberville, by Peter J. Hamilton, illustrated with plates 
from Colonial Mobile and sketches by William Bush, and a pamphlet 
telling the history of the Kirkbride Home, a building which is believed 
to contain the oldest masonry work in Alabama. The Society inter- 
ested the City Commissioners in restoring the old Church Street Ceme- 
tery and extensive work has been done on the project. A pilgrimage 
was made to Natchez in March by a large number of the members of 
the Society. 

On April 13, following the regular monthly meeting, a bronze 
placque marking the site of old Fort Louis de la Mobile, on the 
corner of Royal and Church streets, was unveiled by the Society. 
This day commemorated the 136th anniversary of the surrender of the 
fort to the Americans. Roadside markers have been ordered to mark 
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the sites of Fort Stoddard and the grave of de Tonti at Twenty-Seven 
Mile Bluff. 

During the year the Society has collected old pictures, maps, and 
papers, especially those pertaining to the history of the City of Mobile. 
An outstanding gift received was an oil painting of the Alabama, 
which was presented to the Society by Marvin and Allen Louise Ad- 
ams, in memory of their mother, Henryetta Mitternight Adams. And 
on June 5 an oil painting of the Society’s first President, Mrs. W. S. 
Pugh, was unveiled at the Kirkbride Home. 

Membership of the Society has increased immensely, 210 new mem- 
bers having been added during the year. In October the Society was 
asked to help organize a new group, the Jackson County Historical 
Society, in Pascagoula, Mississippi. Mrs. H. H. Wefel, Mrs. Frank 
Sauer, Mrs. D. T. McCall, Mrs. Sidney Phillips and Mrs. J. Mac Bell 
assisted in the organization. 

An appropriate climax to the year’s activities was provided by a 
picnic at Fowl River, May 11, at which time the annual report of the 
Society’s activities was presented. 

* * * 

‘The Greensboro Watchman, June 16, 1949, contains a front-page 
account of the visit of the members of the Hale County Historical 
Society to Montgomery as guests of Judge Walter B. Jones. 

* * * 

Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford has reported that Mrs. W. B. Ganrud 
of Tuscaloosa, after reading the first installment of “Letters from 
Courtland, 1829-1835,” wrote that the unidentified Dr. Bentley (p. 
235, n. 49) was Alexander Willis Bentley, her great uncle. He was 
the son of Efford Bentley (1759-1837), a Revolutionary soldier, and 
his name is recorded in the 1850 U. S. Census of Lawrence County, 

Alabama. 
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